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CHINA .. . Famine rages. 
Most horrible suffering in sev- 
enty years. The Passionist Mis- 
sionaries still remain in Hunan. 
Your sacrifice now will help al- 
leviate the sufferings of the 
starving. 


The Passionist Missionaries, Box 41, Union City, New Jersey 
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TWO BOOKS FREE. 
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GOT EVEN WITH GOD 


John Green Hanning’s parents, the girl he loved, even his religious superior 
suffered from his revenge and hatred. Because this strange vindictive man really 
lived, because he shocked all who knew him by becoming a Trappist, his life 
has fascinated thousands of readers as it will fascinate you — in events that change 
a hot-tempered cowboy into a silent-robed monk living in sanctity. See him become 
Brother Joachim. Watch him at table with the monks, in the chapel, in the fields, 
and closing the long days with a glorious Salve to Mary. Then you'll understand the 
“why” of a life up to a short time ago “undreamed of, unsuspected by the great noisy 


world within which it is hidden. . .” 


Your membership gift and free 
dividend book 


Both of these books are yours without 
cost as soon as you join the Catholic 
Literary Foundation. Moments With God 
comes to you as a gift just for becoming a 
member. And your first dividend, The Man 
Who Got Even With God, will reach you 
at the same time. Remember, you receive a 
free dividend book for every four books 
you buy! 

Note the high quality of these books. 
They are a-fair sample of the type of 
reading your Foundation membership will 
give you. Join this largest Catholic book 
club in America that provides material for 
better Christian living, for instruction, and 
for wholesome entertainment. 


The book club you can rely on! 


You will never find a book objectionable 
to your Catholic ideals among Foundation 
selections — and that is important to you 
today when there are so many books with 
teligious-sounding titles which are opposed 
to your faith and morals. The Foundation 
brings only the finest Catholic books on the 
market into your home. They include ex- 
cellent fiction as well as biographies of 
Saints and near saints, popular psychology, 
spiritual reading . . . a well-rounded pro- 
gram of reading for Catholic families. A 
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Catholic Literary Foundation 


... this thoroughly Catholic book club will send you a 
beautiful combination prayer book and Missal as your mem- 
bership gift AND a fascinating book about a Trappist as your 
first free dividend as soon as you mail the coupon below! 


MOMENTS WITH GOD 
By Edward F. Garesché, S.J. 


Exactly the kind of prayer book you have always wanted! Now you can 


up in your life. 


THE MAN WHO 


By M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. 


grateful member writes: “I have belonged 
to the Foundation for almost three years. 
The books are far superior to any other 
book club I have ever belonged to. The 
selections are so varied that anyone would 
enjoy them.” 

There is no membership fee. You pay the 
regular publisher’s price plus 15 cents for 
postage and handling. All selections are 
moderately priced, some of them costing 
as little as $1.50. Every month you receive 
free the Forecast which tells you in advance 
about the next selection and describes other 
books which you may prefer to the current 
selection. Of course, you need not buy a 
book every month; you just agree to pur- 
chase four a year. 

The Foundation book selection commit- 
tee chooses from the lists of all publishers 
in order to bring you the best Catholic 
book currently published. In this way you 
are assured regular service in providing 
you, every month, with a fine Catholic 
book. Soon you will find that you are 
building up a splendid Catholic library in 
your home with books you are proud to 
have your family read. It’s the convenient, 
economical, and wise way. 


Send no money. Just clip the coupon 
that will bring your membership in the 
Catholic Literary Foundation and these 
two free books to you. You and your 
entire family will welcome the many hours 


have in one book all your favorite prayers and devotions as well as 120 

original prayers for special occupations and special needs that come 
- + Prayers to your patron saint .. . litanies .. . 
prayers for people like widows, the victims of sin, the dis- 
couraged. Best of all MOMENTS WITH GOD, besides con- 
taining all these prayers, has the Sunday and Holy Day Masses 
— complete! Think of it, in one compact, easy-to-read book 
a missal and a prayer book! With its completeness, its 538 
pages (and less than an inch thick!), readable type, here is the 
perfect prayer book for you for every occasion. 


Start your membership today! 


The Catholic Literary Foundation 
400 North Broadway 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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of pleasure and inspiration they will intro- 
duce into your home at regular intervals. 
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; TWO FREE BOOKS. : 
' CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION (S$ 9-50) ' 
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1 Please enter my name as a member of the : 
1 Catholic Literary Foundation and send me the two 4 
1 books listed above as my free membership gift and 1 
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When in Rome 
lo as experienced 
travelers do..carry 
Rational City Bank 
Travelers Checks! 


You will find that in Rome...and 
wherever you go... National 
City Bank Travelers Checks are 
accepted just like cash... but 
they are much safer, use 
you receive a prompt refund if 
they are stolen or lost. Issued in 
convenient denominations—$10, 
$20, $50 and $10Q...good until 
used . .. cost only 75¢ per $100. 
Buy them at your bank. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 





TRAVELERS CHECKS 
BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Foust in World Wide Baring 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














YOU MAKE $50.00! 


i for selling 100 boxes finest Catholic religious | 
1 Christmas cards. An excellent opportunity for | 
yourself, Sodality or organization. Other fast 
money-makers. Write for samples on approval. ] 
i 


ROBINSON CARDS | 


| Dept. C-45 Clinton, Mass. 


Do You Make 
these Mistakes 


in ENGLISH? 


® 
MARY persons say “‘be- - 
tween you and I”’ in- } 
stead of ‘‘between you and : 
me’’—or use ‘“‘who’’ for 
““whom’’—or don't know f 
whether to spell certain 
words with one or two 
“*e’s’’ or ‘‘m’s’’ or “‘r’s’’ or 
with “‘ie’’ or ‘“‘ei’’, etc. 
Mistakes in English reveal 
lack of education, refine- 
ment — prevent you from 
presenting your thoughts in 
om Be AF = : 
mand of English will he! ees 
you reach any goal. . SHERWIN CODY 
Wonderful Invention 

Only 15 minutes a day with Sherwin Cody’s new 
invention—and you can actually SEE your English 
improve. It teaches ABIT—makes it easier to do 
the RIGHT m4. onderful self-correcting lessons. 
FREE BOOK ON ENGLISH. Lack of language 
power may be costing B ne thousands of dollars every 
year. See what Mr. — E do for you; it costs 
~ — > find out. Write for free ik, “How 








ou Can Master Good English in 15 Minutes a 
Day.”’ It will prove a revelation. TE ‘ 
Sh Course . 999 B & O Bidg., 


erw' 
Rochester 14, N. Y. 
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Responsibility of Labor 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Your editorial entitled ‘““The Church Does 
Teach” in the June issue has really no bear- 
ing on the controversies, for the encyclicals 
on the labor subject and the actual perform- 
ance of labor are two different things. 

If churchmen would stress the responsibil- 
ity of the workingman to give an honest 
day’s work for an honest day’s pay that 
would be in their category, but the trouble 
with labor today is, using the words of 
Father George Burns of London, England, 
“the world is in a muddle because too many 
people are doing too little work as slowly 
as they can for as much as they can get.” 

A.E.R. SCHNEIDER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Europe’s Front Door 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Since the Russians have armed over six 
hundred miles of the Baltic, doesn’t it seem 
logical that she will now have one of her 
satellites invade Sweden? 

If Russia could capture Sweden, she 
would gain in the following ways: 

1) Russia would have complete control 
of the Baltic. 

2) A wedge would be shoved between 
Norway and Finland, thereby making the 
capture of the latter very easy while pro- 
viding a very good base for an attack 
against Norway. 

It can easily be seen that if Russia should 
control Norway, Sweden, and Finland our 
position in Europe would be very pre- 
carious. 

A move in Scandinavia would probably 
take the minds of many Americans off 
Asia. While we are busy shutting the back 
door that we carelessly left open, are we 
going to let the enemy jump in the window 
and then unlock the front door? 

WILLIAM A. HAYEs, JR. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Church in Sweden 
Epirors OF THE SIGN: 

I was very: much interested in Lawrence 
Peterson’s very helpful and informative 
article on “Catholics in Sweden’ which 
appeared in your June issue. 

On page sixteen, however, he states in 
connection with the discussion on the pro- 
posed new church law of Sweden, “Another 
gain would be that the Church would again 
be allowed to establish monasteries and 
convents in Sweden.” 

According to an article by Father Salva- 


* Chicago, Ill. 


tore of the Society of the Atonement which 
appeared in the June, 1949 issue of the 
Lamp, he states in conjunction with a dis- 
cussion of the work of the convert Abbess 
Elizabeth of the Brigittines, “In spite of 
the adverse Swedish laws and prejudices, 
she has opened two of them (houses of her 
order) in Sweden after 346 years of exile. 
One of these is Vadstena where Saint 
Bridget had first planted her glorious 
Order. ....” 

I merely would like to bring this out to 
show that definite and stimulating prog- 
ress is being made by the Church in 
Sweden. It would appear that, due to the 
trying conditions in Sweden, the slow prog- 
ress being made will prove of the most 
lasting type. 

: EpwarpD H. RANKEY 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Planned Parenthood 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

So Mrs. Mathisen in your July issue 
would like to hear from the mothers of 
large families. Perhaps Mrs. Mathisen has 
lent too eager an ear to the advocates of 
Planned Parenthood. Would that all of her 
kind as staunchly heeded the will of God. 

God alone sees fit to decide the birth of 
a human being. We are merely his agents 
as parents. Mrs. Mathisen belies her intelli- 
gence in comparing human motherhood 
with a cat’s. Such an odious comparison is 
an insult to all mothers. We are God’s crea- 
tures, not animals. 

Financial security is not a guarantee of a 
large family. Do couples who have worldly 
goods conform to God’s will in this matter? 
Is it not a fact that the higher the social 
and economic bracket the smaller the fam- 
ilies?) Were we not advised, “Be not solici- 
tous of what you shall wear or what you 
shall eat, but seek you first the kingdom of 
God and all things shall be added unto 
you”? The devil certainly offsets these words 
of wisdom by enticing us to that high 
mountain and showing us the riches and 
security of the world. All this he promises 
mothers if they will not bear a family. 
(Mrs.) MARY HACKETT 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Mrs. Mathisen’s letter was the saddest I 
have read in a long, long time. 

Hurry and reassure the lady that she has 
more intelligence than the family cat. She 
is a human being (not an animal), made 
in the image and likeness of God, to love 
Him and serve Him in this world and to 
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Of Teachers and Students... 


. who buy copies of THE SIGN in 
quantity at reduced rates for classroom 
use. Teachers—even students—write to 


Of Pastors and Priests .. . 


. who will make THE SIGN available 
at pamphlet racks and literature stands 
at church doors . . . knowing that a 
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Everything’s in your favor... 


SEE EUROPE THIS FALL BY TWA 


The weather is wonderful, hotel accommodations are plentiful 
... and you save on TWA’s new low fares! 


So many advantages are yours to enjoy when you take TWA to 
Europe this fall. Under TWA’s combination-fare plan, you save 
up to 13 per cent on round trips made between September 1 
and November 30. And even greater savings are possible if you 
schedule your return from Europe after November 30. 

You have no hotel reservation worries, either! Reports from 
abroad indicate that there will be ample first-class accommoda- 
tions at all the leading resorts and cities . . . including Rome, the 
scene of the inspiring Holy Year observances. Fall weather in 
Europe is ideal for travel, too. Not hot, not humid... but fair 
and mild during the day, cool and comfortable at night. 

Best of all, you can see and do more when you take one of 
TWA’s popular all-expense Skyliner Tours of Europe. These 
attractive low-cost 15- to 50-day itineraries range in price from 
$855.20 to $1375.15*. .. include transportation, hotels, transfers, 
sightseeing, taxes, etc. Prepared in cooperation with leading tour 
operators, they give you all the benefits of sightseeing in small 
guided groups... plus air travel at its finest by luxurious 300-mph 
TWA Skyliners. For complete details, see your travel agent or 
mail coupon below for free booklet. *from New York 


Across the US. and overseas... you can depend on It MY fi 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 











of EUROPE 





ZONE___STATE 


, Trans World Airlines 

Mail ~~ Dept. 8-0, 60 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
today Dear Sirs: Please send your new booklet, 
‘ / “TWA Skyliner Tours to Europe.”’ Thank you. 
' " NAME 

} Tours 

STREET 

' 
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be happy with Him in the next. That is 
standard first grade. It is too bad that the 
intervening years can bring about the mis- 
conceptions voiced in those pitiful ques- 
tions. 

(Mrs.) Mary TAMA 
Chalk Hill, Pa. 


Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

It is very evident that Mrs. Mathisen has 
a rather distorted idea of a Christian mar- 
riage, believing children to be an obliga- 
tion to be fulfilled rather than a blessing! 

I do not consider myself an “overworked 
drudge” because of my children (I am very 
happy and contented!), nor do I consider 
my husband classed in the three very un- 
complimentary categories into which Mrs, 
Mathisen classified all fathers of large fam- 
ilies or advocates of large families! I be- 
lieve most men would resent being classi- 
fied in such a way. 

I, too, believe (like Mrs. Mathisen) that I 
have more intelligence than the family cat 
—that is the very reason I (and my hus- 
band) let God do the “planning” as far as 


- our children are concerned. It is the group 


of people who consider themselves more in- 
telligent than God who believe they can, or 
cannot, have children when they want them 
(very unlike cats and mice). 

(MRs.) ROSEMARY VOGLEWEDE 
Carrington, N. Dak. 


Eprrors OF THE SIGN: 

Mrs. Mathisen’s letter in your July issue, 
classifying the men who advocate large fam- 
ilies, is a very good answer to a most com- 
mon point of contention. 

The pictures of those large, healthy, and 
happy families make me wistfully wonder. 
In my own experience large families fall 
into two classifications: 

1) Undernourished, neglected children of 
fathers who come home drunk as regularly 
as they have children. 

2) Healthy children whose parents de- 
grade themselves by making friends of those 
who can bring food, money, and clothing. 
These parents claim that they give other 
people a chance to exercise charity. Many 
people (I do!) want more children but can- 
not properly feed and clothe the ones they 
have, and by properly I mean decently, 
not luxuriously! 

I personally know several fathers of large 
families who are too holy and “detached” 
to get out and keep a job but depend on 
flowery language to get others, who do 
work, to support them. When you see, as I 
have, a highly praised “Christian mother” 
almost have hysterics whenever she hears 
that she is pregnant, who screams contin- 
ually at her children and husband, it con- 
firms me in the opinion that belief in God’s 
providence doesn’t mean sexual gluttony 
anymore than food gluttony. 

“CONTINENCE” 
New York : 


June Cover 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Perhaps the cover on the June issue of 
Tue Sicn brought forth some letters, pro 
and con, and if so I trust ‘I may be per- 
mitted to add one more. 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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The Soviet Dilemma 


banded our armies, put our naval vessels in 

moth balls, allowed our planes to rust, and 
permitted complacent defense officials to lull us 
into a false sense of security. In the meantime, 
the Russians kept their military forces intact and 
stepped up war production to top speed. 

The military experts tell us that in spite of 
this the Reds still need about two or three years 
to bring their strength to a point of peak eff- 
ciency. But our reaction to the Korean invasion 
was wholly unexpected and upset their time- 
table. Now we are engaged in a vast effort to re- 
build our military forces as quickly as possible. 

As a result, the Russians are faced with a des- 
perate choice. Should they attack now while our 
rearmament program is only beginning, or 
should they wait until their own is completed? 
Is their relative strength greater now than it will 
be two or three years from now? 

Stalin will make the choice, and whatever 
course he follows there is great danger for us. 

If the Reds strike soon, their armies will prob- 
ably quickly overrun all of Asia, Europe, and the 
Middle East. The U.S. and its allies are shame- 
fully weak and unprepared. To push the Reds 
back again and inflict final defeat might require 
long years of total war. And under the circum- 
stances there can be no certainty of ultimate 
victory. - 

If Stalin decides not to strike until later, we 
can expect a gradually mounting “peace” cam- 
paign that would be as dangerous to us as an 
immediate war. Soviet Russia will make every 
effort to convince us and our allies that she has 
had a change of heart, that she wants peace, 
that she has no warlike intentions in any part 
of the world, that she is willing to compromise, 
that she is a sincere member of the U.N., and 
that no nation has anything to fear from her. 

It would be foolhardy to underestimate the 
danger of such propaganda. It was Hitler’s most 
powerful weapon. It might work even better 
now. Much of Western Europe was laid waste by 
the war, its people are war weary and dispirited 
and would follow almost any mirage in the form 
of a peace offer. The British would like to get 


h: THE conclusion of World War II, we dis: 





back to bolstering their weakened economy and 
nationalizing their industries; the French are oc- 
cupied with Communists at home and in Indo- 
China and with the constant problem of finding 
a government that can govern; the Belgians are 
at one another’s throats over the problem of the 
royal family; Italy is hamstrung by the peace 
treaty; Western Germany is unarmed; and Spain, 
which could put 2,000,000 first-class fighters in 
the field if it had weapons, is ostracized by our 
fanatical and suicidal hatred of Franco. 


ND DON’T think for a moment that such a 
A propaganda campaign wouldn't be dangerous 

for us at home. For five years the makers of 
our foreign policy have muddled and bungled; 
at almost every crossroads they have taken the 
wrong turn; they have acted for the most part 
as if they were taking their directions from 
Molotov or Vishinsky. Instead of being ahead of 
public opinion and directing it, they have had 
to be pushed into opposing Soviet Russia. Unless 
public opinion stands in the way, they could 
rather easily be taken in by Soviet peace talk. 
It is much easier anyway for politicians to prom- 
ise lower taxes, welfare for all, and business as 
usual than it is for them to tell us clearly that 
we shall have to pay high taxes, tighten our 
belts, reduce our standard of living, and devote 
all our energies and resources to war prepara- 
tions. 

Whether war comes soon or not, it would be 
fatal to relax our efforts now. That would be to 
fall headlong into the Soviet trap. No matter 
what Russia does, we should not slacken our 
military preparations. No honeyed words, no 
threats or cajolements, no carefully negotiated 
treaties, no appeals to our love of peace, no 
promises of co-operation, no speeches before the 
U.N. should deter us from our resolve to face the 
Soviet threat with invincible military might. 
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Fact and Comment 


EDITORIALS IN PICTURES AND IN PRINT 


Acme photos 
A sentry stands guard beneath the Nationalist flag of 
China off the Formosa coast. Pres. Truman is late indeed 
with friendly gestures to our forgotten Chinese allies. 





In Taipeh, Formosa, a little girl cries, Her fears were 
only of a camera, But days of real fears under Red rule 
lie ahead unless America does all it can to help Formosa: 
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HE New York Times is sedately disappointed with the 

United States Senate. Why? Because the Senate voted a 
$100,000,000 E.R.P. loan to Spain. The Times appeals to a 
resolution of the U.N. General 
Assembly of Feb. 9, 1946, call- 
ing upon its members to evict 
Spain from the society of na- 
tions. With typical Times ed- 
itorial throat-clearing, it submits that the loan goes against 
the spirit of this resolution. 

We are frankly surprised at this deference toward U.N. 
authority. 

On Oct. 25, 1948, for instance, U.N. Mediator Ralph J. 
Bunche issued a directive ordering Israel to give up the 
Negeb area which it had just invaded. Have you noticed the 
Times harrying Israel for having laughed the matter off? We 
haven't. 

On Sept. 25, 1949, the U.N. Conciliation Commission voted 
a plan for international control of Jerusalem. Israel acted 
as if the Conciliation Commission was less than dirt. We 
do not recall any lofty Times indignation at this contempt 
of U.N. opinion. Do you? 

So, in this case, we can’t quite tune-in its concern for 
the spirit of a U.N. resolution. 

The Spanish-loan editorial accuses the Senate of going 
against the almost universal condemnation of the Franco 
regime throughout the democratic world. Almost universal 
condemnation? The Times should read its own files. On May 
16, 1949, twenty-six nations voted to cancel the 1946 ostracism 
of Spain. Only fifteen nations voted to retain it. And those 
fifteen included the whole Soviet bloc. Incidentally the only 
place where you find anything like universal condemnation 
of Franco is in the red world of Stalin. 

The editor claims that we should not bribe Franco with 
loans into becoming an ally. Franco has no choice. It is 
either we or Stalin; and he is no friend of Stalin’s. We have 
been looking for the Times to assert the same loan policy in 
the case of Tito, who has at least as little choice as Franco. 
But the policy hasn’t shown up yet. 

The editorial concludes that there is still time to defeat 
the measure, and that it sincerely hopes that the measure 
will be defeated. 

This brings us to the heart of the matter. And the heart 
of the matter is that the Times doesn’t have very good argu- 
ments against Franco. But it has a heap of feeling against him. 

It doesn’t merely dislike Franco and his government as it 
might dislike Tito and his government or even Stalin and his 
government. It has a special brand of distilled venom for him. 
This venom spills over into every line of reporting that comes 
from its Spanish correspondents, reporting which is scandal- 
ously colored even by tawny standards. 

We find it amusing, in a tart sort of way, to read what is 
presented as reporting, under the byline of Sam Pope Brewer, 
current Spanish correspondent for the Times. A reporter is 
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With the new 3.5 bazooka, two Americans who really love 


peace blast away in the Soviet-sponsored Korean war. True 
peace is the work of justice, and for justice we must fight. 
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The Peace Information Center of N.Y. is handing this ber 


of thing out seeking to dupe unwary signers. The Stock- 
holm peace plea so-called is a Communist hoax. Don’t sign! 





Harris & Bwing 
Mere words can’t bring peace—unless the words are spoken 
to God. At least one minute each noon is the aim of Hervé 
L’Heureux’ Prayers-for-Peace movement. It merits backing. 
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not supposed to wear his heart on his sleeve. But Mr. Brewer 
seems to be wearing on his sleeve the whole corporate heart 
of the Times, with not only its anti-Franco bias but with what 
looks suspiciously like anti-Spanish bias. 

We have seen in his reports what seems very much like glee 
that Spaniards are hungry and in short supply of necessary 
industrial machinery and not likely to get any. And we have 
seen what looks like sharpest chagrin that Franco got a huge 
welcome from the Basques. Apparently the people of Spain 
are not conceded the liberty of thinking anything of Franco 
but what the Times wants thought of him. 

Mr. Brewer consistently packages his report of what hap- 
pens in Spain with comment from Franco's opponents. And 
he gets just about the same effect as you would get if you 
always coupled a report of President Truman’s activity with 
Republican wisecracks about it. Incidentally, you would not 
find Mr. Truman liberal enough to let you get away with it. 

The point is that this is not reporting. It is passion—a 
puzzling, bigoted passion, as if Franco were the worst moral 
monster in the world and as if the Times must hate him more 
than Satan. 

We occasionally criticize those who criticize Franco. This 
does not mean that we idealize Franco’s policies of govern- 
ment. It simply means that we will not permit Franco to be 
damned by bad arguments—damned because he was half-a- 
generation ahead of his time in fighting Stalin, or because he 
is a Catholic, or because Spain is Catholic, or because the 
British are traditionally anti-Spanish. 

We fight to give Franco an even break in controversy. And 
frequently we are fighting people who have given Stalin vastly 
more than that, with vastly less reason, and who apparently 
think the public has forgotten it. 

We would like to see a full democratic apparatus estab- 
lished in Spain as soon as possible. We would not, however, 
like to see Franco dislodged by a fake democracy which would 
be punctually swamped by a bunch of Spanish Reds. As, for 
instance, happened in Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia. 

Would such a thing happen in Spain? We do not know. 
But until we do know, we are going to ask for better argu- 
ments than the Times gives us, to feel about Franco as the 
Times obviously feels about him. 


HEN Myron C. Taylor resigned his position as personal 

representative of the President to the Pope, Mr. Tru- 
man in accepting the resignation wrote: “The exchanges of 
views and the association of en- 
deavors which your mission 
rendered possible have made 
a fundamental contribution to 
the unity of moral conviction 
that today sustain the world’s peoples in their unflagging 


Diplomatic Relations 
with the Vatican 


. efforts for international peace with freedom and justice and 


genuine opportunity for progress . . . The benefits of your 
work far exceeded the bounds of ordinary efforts.” 

Of Mr. Taylor’s mission, Pope Pius XII wrote: “The fortu- 
nate outcome of numberless occurrences which arose both 
during the course of the war and in the postwar period, the 
solution of urgent problems, the interchange of important 
information, the organization of American relief which flowed 
in such generous streams to alleviate the misery begotten of 
the war, all these would have been well nigh unthinkable 
and almost impossible, were it not for the designation of a 
personal representative of the President. .. .” 

On the part of both Mr, Truman and Pope Pius, there is 
agreement on the mutual benefits derived even from this in- 
formal diplomatic arrangement. And yet, at the beginning of 
the Holy Year, at the very time thousands of Americans visit- 
ing the Vatican had need of the assistance of an American 
embassy, the offices of Mr. Taylor were closed and the 
Chargé d’Affaires called home. 
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The reason why is common knowledge—the insistent 
clamoring of various Protestant sources who protested any 
representation at the Vatican at all. The same principle of 
separation of church and state which was being made to 
do yeoman’s service in keeping any federal aid from going 
to Catholic schools was stretched to cover the prohibition of 
diplomatic relations with the Holy See. 

Time and again bigoted protests have been refuted by 
Protestants themselves, nor is there any need to rehearse the 
arguments here. The point is that at a press conference early 
in August, President Truman stated that the possibility of 
maintaining a regular Minister to the Vatican was under 
study. 

Now either a Minister to the Vatican is advantageous to 
the United States or it isn’t. If it isn’t, why then let’s drop 
the study and forget the whole thing. If it is, and both 
President and Pope say it is, then let us have an end of bow- 
ing to the bigotry of the Oxnams and the Blanshards. The 
problem is as simple as that, and it would not hurt in the 
least to let the Department of State, your Senators, and your 
Congressmen know it. 


IKE a nightmare we hoped was over, war has come back to 
rob us of our blood and our peace and our treasure. It 
seems so little time ago we were reading the same kind of 
headlines, scanning the same 
kind of casualty lists, studying 
the same kind of arrow-marked 
maps. ‘So little time, and now 
the nightmare is upon us again, 
and we know not how or when or where it will stop. In the 
long weeks of the Korea conflict, America as a nation has risen 
magnificently in a cause that is just if ever a cause was just. As 
a nation we have not counted the cost but have resolutely 
poured men and materials into the desperate fight against 
‘cold-blooded aggression. As a nation we are willing to pay 
more in taxes; if necessary, to knuckle down to rationing 
and control over wages and prices and profits. We are willing 
to mobilize our manpower, give to our country those lost 
years out of a man’s lifetime, the years spent in military 
service. For some, the giving has already included life itself. 
And the same demand will be made of too many others be- 
fore the nightmare is over. 

America has indeed risen generously and magnificently in 
the defense of justice and freedom. But. the citizens of this 
land are not dolts. They are not automatons to be pushed 
around without asking any questions. Official Washington 
would do well to give some of the answers and give them soon. 
For as the numbers of wounded and dead Americans grow, as 
the undreamed of unpreparedness of our military establish- 
ment becomes increasingly more apparent, as the evidences of 
shocking ineptness in our State and Defense departments 
accumulate, there is bound to arise a groundswell of popular 
indignation that will be as towering in its wrath as the na- 
tional debt is in its needless magnitude. 

Who was the architect of our Far Eastern policy which lost 
us China and lead us unprepared into the Korean mess? Is 
that person or persons still free to tinker with the present 
abrubtly changed policy we were forced to adopt? Who is to 
blame for our woeful intelligence performance, or, if our in- 
telligence was good, who sat on the information and bungled 
the interpretation? The only friendly force in the Far East 
today is Chiang Kai-shek. Whose is the hand that would re- 
strict MacArthur in working with him? Whose the hand that 
would muzzle even yet any official mouth bold enough to 
speak candidly and assert that we must stand with Chiang as 
against Red China? 

Who are the military planners responsible for our neglect 
of tanks and transport planes, of tactical and naval aviation? 
Whose idea is it to keep the frightening gravity of our weak- 
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Questions Raised 
by Korean War 

















International 
Abraham Brothman, center, is alleged to have been mixed 


up with spy, Harry Gold, in giving atomic secrets to Rus- 
sia. Moscow wants the A-bomb banned—in America only. 





Acme 
From a tree in atom-bombed Hiroshima, a cross was made. 


Japanese civil authorities presented it to N.Y.’s Mayor 
O’Dwyer. A symbol, a pledge: even amid ruins there’s hope. 





Acme 
Other crosses are being made in Korea—crosses to mark 


the graves of American youth. For them hope is dead, but 
because of them the Christian world can hope for peace. 











done 
The only mother in the world who has seen her child can- 
onized—aAssunta Goretti. To every mother in the world 
she should be an inspiration. Mothers can fashion saints. 


Bruce Pub. 00 
Virginia Broderick has done this recent pointing of St. 
Maria Goretti for the Bruce cherry ce. b Company of Mil- 
waukee. — youth should know love this saint. 
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Russian-sector post office in Berlin. No matter how fan- 
tastic Soviet charges against America are, some believe. 
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ness in national defense from the people until after November? 

And why did we so long listen to Russia at Lake Success 
accuse us of starting the Korean war while our delegates only 
frantically denied it? Who kept them from hurling the lie 
back in their teeth by indicting Russian aggression loudly 
enough for all of Asia to hear? Who is instructing our dele- 
gates to smart in idle wrath instead of challenging Russia’s 
right to sit in the U. N. without standing trial for her many 
crimes of aggression? Why must we be eternally afraid to 
point the finger at the culprit guilty of all the human misery 
and turmoil the world suffers? 

The American people have a right to know the answers to 
these questions. Not because we need a scapegoat. We have a 
right to know that the misguided and misguiding policy 
makers are no longer able to lead us to ruin. Americans are 
dying right now. The nation is militarily weak in the face of 
world-wide peril. Those responsible should be booted from 
power, and booted quickly. We cannot risk further blunder- 
ing and mischief at their hands. 


E CAN wrap it up in a Christmas-box kind of lan- 

guage, but the fact is we are at war. American boys 
are shooting and being shot at. This means—what it has meant 
now for many years—that Cath- 
olics will contribute more than 
their share of manpower and 
will fight with at least as much 
distinction as anyone. But isn’t 
the American public lucky that Mr. Barden, of the Barden 
bill, has no control over procedures used in recruiting for 
the armed forces? 

Mr. Barden, you will recall, was the gentleman who would 
say to little parochial school kids: “Sorry, Sister (or Buddy), 
you can’t have any of these spelling and history books. You 
can’t ride to school in this bus. You can’t be examined by 
the school doctor or treated by the school dentist. Your father 
paid taxes for these things. But they go only to public school 
kids. You have to supply them for yourself.” 

If Mr. Barden had charge of recruiting procedure, out of 
consistency he would surely say to the ex-Catholic-school 
draftee or volunteer: “Sorry, boy, but we can’t let you into 
the armed forces unless you cough up $175 for a uniform. 

“A .50 caliber machine gun will set you back $300. As a 
bombardier, it will cost you $300 for every bomb you drop. 
You can drive a supply truck if you can chip in $3,500 for it. 
Of course, some things you wouldn't be able to touch. Tanks 
are roughly $100,000 apiece. Fighter jets might run to $150,- 
000. A B-36 would be prohibitive—a good cut over a million. 

“Now, if you had only gone to a public school, the govern- 
ment would take care of all that, and you could risk your 
life for your country. But you know how it is—separation of 
church and state.” 

Maybe, even, Mr. Barden might sneak into New York some 
day when the Cardinal was confirming up in Dutchess 
County, surround himself with a bodyguard of big name 
“liberals,” and bravely defy anybody to make him sin against 
his conscience by allowing Catholic school graduates to get 
into the armed forces on the taxpayers’ money. 

What a day that would be! But, alas, it won’t be. Mr. Bar- 
den’s consistency would not be up to it. He only objected to 
our getting a fair share of the public funds. He has no objec- 
tion to our getting a fair share of the privilege of being shot 
at. 

No, the schoolboys who had to pay to ride in a bus will 
be given free space in a foxhole. And, please God, America 
will win in the end. Then it can celebrate its victory by rais- 
ing up, in the name of “liberalism,” other Bardens and Blan- 
shards and Oxnams, to get church and state properly sep- 
arated again by depriving Catholics of their just share of the 
good things of peace. 
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means we must halt our 
progress to Utopia and. live 


simply and dangerously 
by JOHN C. O’BRIEN 


FTER five anxious, but on the whole 
free-spending, postwar years, the 
United -States is edging into a future of 
grim austerity. The cold war is over. 
American boys are fighting and dying 
in Korea and no one knows where they 
will be called upon to fight next. Hope 
is not entirely dead that the Third 
World War can be avoided, but we can- 
not count on it. The easy assumption 
that war was some years off on the time- 
table of the malevolent men in the Krem- 
lin is no longer tenable. As President 
Truman said in his message to Con- 
gress on July 19, “The attack upon the 
Republic of Korea makes it plain be- 
yond all doubt that the international 
Communist movement is prepared to use 
armed invasion to conquer independent 
nations. We must therefore recognize 
the possibility that armed aggression 
may take place in other areas.” 

It took the brutal attack upon South 
Korea to awaken the nation’s leaders 
and the people to the full measure of 
their peril. Complacent in the rosy be- 
lief that the Russians would not move 
until 1952 or 1953, our leaders were re- 
luctant to call upon the people for the 
sacrifices which adequate defense would 
demand, and if they had, the easy-going 
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President Truman. He still needs to be pushed into action 


American people, chasing the more 
abundant life, probably would have re- 
belled. It was much more profitable 
politically to vote for lower taxes than 
to vote for higher defense appropria- 
tions. Now we all know that time has 
been running out. 

Even so, with the stark reality of the 
Russian menace fully revealed, the na- 
tion’s leaders appear to be willing to 
repeat the mistakes which marked gov- 
ernment policy in the months preceding 
and immediately following Pearl Har- 
bor. They are trying once again to ease 
us into the transition from life-as-usual 
to the privations and the belt-tightening 
which always go hand-in-hand with war 
or large-scale preparation for war. When 
we first began our defense preparations 
prior to Pearl Harbor, manufacturing 
equipment for Great Britain and Russia, 
we were told we could do this and have 
our butter too. And even after the Japs 
struck, the Government was reluctant to 
admit that we could not go right along 
doing business as usual. In his message 
to Congress on the Korean situation, Mr. 
Truman told us virtually the same thing, 
and so did his economic advisers. 





Harris & Ewing 


We would have to have a few prior- 
ities and allocations of vital war ma- 
terials, we would have to have higher 
taxes, and we would have to be patri- 
otic and not hoard. Defense would make 
heavy demands upon our economy, but 
we had a vast productive capacity ca- 
pable of further expansion. There would 
be plenty of almost everything. 


XPERIENCE has proved this is not 

so. And we may assume that the 
men in the government know it is not so. 
Why, then, didn’t they admit it was not 
so at the outset? The only answer that 
seems to fit the situation is that this 
is an election year and the President 
was fearful that Congress would balk 
at voting the taxes and controls that 
the scale of defense we are embarking 
upon calls for. 

As this is written, the President is 
telling us that there is no need for price 
controls, despite runaway prices, no 
need for wage ceilings, no need for a 
tighter rein upon the economy than the 
limited controls he asked for in his mes- 
sage. Fortunately, however, a large seg- 
ment of the public seems to have learned 
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Bernard Baruch, gadfly of slow- 

moving Washington politicians 


the lesson of the last war better than the 
politicians, and before this article ap- 
pears in print they may have forced the 
hands of Congress. It seems more than 
probable that Congress will force upon 
the President standby powers to put our 
economy on a wartime footing, reluctant 
as he seems to be to do so. 

What is it, then, that we have to pre- 
pare for? Is it a bloody, but relatively 
inexpensive, campaign in Korea that 
may take a few months? Or is it some- 
thing much more exhausting? 

The truthful answer is that no one in 
government knows, since there is no way 
of reading the minds of the men in the 
Kremlin who will call the turns. But 
there is a rather general agreement 
among the military and the foreign af- 
fairs experts, belatedly arrived at, that 
the Russians aim to bleed us white for 
ten years by forcing us to arm on a large 
scale to protect our defenses along the 
entire perimeter of Russia’s area of 
dominance. That means trouble may 
break out anywhere in Europe and in 
\sia. This is the terrifying prospect that 
our officials believe we are facing, and 
this is what we must get ready for. 

If, then, we must live in one side of 
an armed camp for a period of years, 
whether it be five or ten, what will it 
mean for us in the way of cost? To an- 
swer this question, we must consider cost 
in terms of the drain upon our natural 
resources, depletion of our national in- 
come, and the lowering of our standard 
of living. Obviously it is not possible to 
estimate this cost with any degree of 
accuracy, as one would estimate the cost 
of a farm-support program or any lim- 
ited project. With all the uncertainty 
involved, no one would attempt to say 
precisely, or approximately, how much 
money we would spend standing armed 
to the teeth for a period of ten years. 
But it is easy to see that the cost would 
be appalling. 
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Take the matter of the drain upon 
our national resources. In the Second 
World War, our military effort absorbed 
almost one-half of the output of our en- 
tire economy. We all remember how lean 
became the portion of output available 
to civilians. Even before we got into the 
last war, while we were merely supply- 
ing Great Britain and Russia with mili- 
tary supplies, 40 per cent of our steel 
went for military purposes. Now, in ad- 
dition to equipping our own military 
forces on the scale contemplated, we 
are supplying equipment to nearly all 
the countries in the North Atlantic area, 
to Greece, Turkey, and Iran, to the 
Philippines and to other countries in 
southern and southeast Asia. We shall 
have to build thousands of tanks, thou- 
sands of airplanes, hundreds of sub- 
marines, scores of other naval vessels, 
and countless pieces of heavy artillery. 
All of these will require vast quantities 
of steel, aluminum, and other metals. 
Our government economists say we 
are better prepared to do this than we 
were to prepare for the last war. It is 
true that we are now producing more 
steel than we did in 1944, the peak pro- 
duction year of the Second World War, 
almost as much aluminum, almost as 
much coal, more petroleum, almost as 
much food, and far more electric power. 
But where we had slack capacity in 1939, 
today our output of vital war materials 
is being fully used for civilian consump- 
tion. In time, of course, by expanding 
plants we can increase our production 
of steel and aluminum, by stepping up 








A Few Kind Words 


>In a rash moment he had prom- 
ised the little woman a mink coat, 
and for years he had been remind- 
ed of his promise at frequent in- 
tervals. He finally gave in, and his 
wife ordered the coat. When it ar- 
rived she was overjoyed, but later 
her husband noticed a look of sad- 
ness on her face. 

“What’s wrong?” he demanded. 
“Aren’t you satisfied with it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the wife. “But 
I feel so sorry for the poor thing 
that was skinned.” 

“Thanks,” replied her husband. 

—James E. Burton 











the rate of mining we can produce more 
coal, by expanding acreage we can in- 
crease the food supply. But even if we 
do all this, there still will not be enough 
for military needs without a sharp re- 
duction in civilian consumption. If we 
should be called upon to engage in a 
long, shooting war (and if all-out shoot- 
ing war comes the military experts pre- 
dict it will be long) the demands upon 
our resources would be so stupendous 
that there probably would be less left 
over for civilian use than there was dur- 
ing the last war. 

In the event of such a war, our -econ- 
omy would be able to supply civilians 
with only the barest necessities—food, 
clothing, and shelter. We would have 
few automobiles, radios, refrigerators, 
electric washing machines, and the other 
gadgets we like to think of as the 
“American way of life,” if, indeed, we 
had any at all. 


E ALL know the automobile man- 

ufacturers tell us we can have 
tanks and automobiles too, the steel in- 
dustry tells us there will be enough to go 
around with a pinch here and there, the 
President tells us we cannot have quite 
as many houses as we would like but 
we can build 1,000,000 new units this 
fiscal year. But all these soothing state- 
ments are based upon the assumption 
that we have only to wind up the Korean 
war. The President’s $10,500,000,000 sup- 
plemental defense will call for diver- 
sions of only small percentages of steel, 
copper, and aluminum. But no one in 
authority in the Government honestly 
believes that we can slip back into the 
old life-as-usual groove after the Korean 
war is over. We are being eased into a 
war economy gently. New military de- 
mands will be coming along steadily. 

The cost of the Second World War 
in its peak year was $89,000,000,000. 
Another war, or even preparation for 
another war, will cost much more. Ev- 
erything that is needed to equip and 
maintain an army costs more today than 
it did in 1944—soldiers’ pay, food, uni- 
forms, and weapons. We have spent 
about $50,000,000,000 on defense in the 
last four years merely on military house- 
keeping. Not more than one oar in 
seven went for weapons. 

In terms of today’s dollar, the peak 
year of the Second World War would 
have cost not $89,000,000,000 but closer 
to $125,000,000,000, almost one-half the 
present national debt. A five-year war 
on a comparable scale would cost nearly 
twice the national debt. 

At present prices for pay, clothing, 
and food, the cost of keeping one man 
in the armed forces today is about 
$4,000, compared with $1,900 in the last 
year of the Second World War. A tank 
which cost $60,000 in 1944 would cost 
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about $120,000 today. A Bofors gun 
which cost $40,000 in 1944 is costing 
$400,000 today. A military airplane to- 
day costs on the average nearly $100,000 
more than in 1944. Airplane carriers of 
the Essex class cost $65,000,000 in the 
Second World War, today they would 
cost $120,000,000. 

With prices at these levels, and they 
may go higher, it is easy to understand 
that we have not yet begun to feel the 
cost of national defense, even though we 
are planning to spend $25,000,000,000 
to $30,000,000,000 this year. This is just 
a start. We may expect the next install- 
ments to be much larger. 

As we consider these staggering fig- 
ures, we are led to the question, “What 
would another war mean to us in the 
way of taxes?” Our current military out- 
lay, added to $28,000,000,000 of well- 
nigh irreducible non-defense expendi- 
tures, totals around $53,000,000,000. If 
we had to fight another war at present- 
day prices, our budget would approach 
$150,000,000,000, inclusive of nondefense 
expenditures. To support such an enor- 
mous outlay, the Government would 
have to claim a shockingly huge share 
of the national income in taxes, or resort 
to borrowing. 

It is true that national income is now 
much higher than it was before we en- 
tered the last world war. In 1939 it 
was about $160,000,000,000. It is now 
running at the rate of $267,000,000,000. 
The President’s Council of Economic 


advisers hold the optimistic belief that 
it will rise still higher, even while we 
are expanding our military program. 
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Naturally, with a higher national in- 
come, it is easier for the Government 
to increase tax receipts; there is a 
larger base to levy upon. But even with 
national income running at an all-time 
high, our tax receipts are now running 
at the rate of only $40,000,000,000, not 
enough to meet the current budget. And 
scarcely anyone believes taxes have been 
too low. 

To close the gap between estimated 
outlay and current receipts, Mr. Truman 
recently asked Congress to increase taxes 
to raise an additional $5,000,000,000 
this fiscal year. With every further in- 
crease in military spending, it will be 
necessary for the Government to ask for 
correspondingly higher taxes. At the very 
worst, if the time should come when 
we would have to sustain a $150,000,- 
000,000 budget in a year of all-out war, 
taxes, even assuming that national in- 
come would go to $300,000,000,000 a 
year, would consume about half the na- 
tional income. Unless, of course, the 
Government financed the war on a half- 
tax, half-borrowing basis, which it prob- 
ably would. 

The foregoing figures are predicated 
on the gloomiest possible outlook. If, 
as we all still fervently hope, actual 
war can be avoided, defense costs, while 
high, would be at least bearable. But 
in any event, it should be clear that we 


ing going into effect. 
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have seen our last business-as-usual years 
until the threat of a world war has re- 
ceded. It is obvious that we cannot have 
guns and butter too. As the military 
claims an ever-increasing share of steel, 
copper, aluminum, food, and other re- 
sources, there is going to be less of every- 
thing for civilians. The stock of goods 
on which we may spend our money will 
dwindle. And as it dwindles, there will 
be fierce competition for the goods avail- 
able, and this will force the Government 
again to install controls—controls over 
prices, wages, and raw materials. As mili- 
tary costs go up, the Government will 
have to siphon off our excess buying 
power in the form of heavy taxes. 

When the Communists struck at the 
38th parallel of Korea, we were all 
dreaming of more of what we call “wel- 
fare.” The Government was proposing 
new and costly schemes for insuring us 
from the cradle to the grave. We were 
being told that we should have a gov- 
ernment medical insurance plan, we 
should have more and better housing, 
we should have better schools, we should 
have old-age security for everyone. For 
the time being at least, we shall have 
to shelve all these dreams of the better 
and fuller life. The question no longer 
is a better and fuller life, but whether 
we shall have life at all. 

Because a group of ruthless men in 
the Kremlin are bent upon the con- 
quest of the world, we in America will 
have to call a halt to our advance into 
Utopia and live simply and dangerously. 
It is the price we shall have to pay for 
freedom. 
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The Arab Near East is 
one of the most critical areas 
in the battle between the 


West and Soviet Russia 


I THE mid-century, the fate of the 
{'\ Arab Near East seems to be a func- 
tion of four orders of factors, which are 
oO many questions that every responsible 
\rab raises, so many challenges the 


to which: will determine not 
nly the future of the Arab world but 
lso the type of its wisdom and courage 
and the quality of its statesmanship. 
There is today an internationally rec- 
ognized state in the Arab world called 
Israel. Israel is, geographically, in the 
\rab world; but, spiritually and ex- 
istentially, it is not of the Arab world. 
Che existence of Israel, so near physi- 
cally, yet so remote and so alien spiritu- 
lly, is one of the major problems which 
face the Arab world today. The character 
ind magnitude of this problem are al- 
together out of proportion to the size 
Israel; the difficulty can be fully ap- 
yreciated only when the forces behind 
Israel are taken into consideration. 
Israel Owes its existence not so much 
to the Jews of Palestine, less than one 
million strong, as to international Zion- 
ism, with its supporters and sympathizers 
all over the world. It is this international 
giant which the Arab world found itself 
confronted with prior to the rise of 
Israel. It is this consolidated world force, 
this peculiar internationale, with tre- 
mendous financial, technical, and politi- 
cal resources at its disposal, and with 
proportionately great ambitions extend- 
ing in scope far beyond the frontiers of 
israel—it is this dynamic force, suddenly 
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set loose in the Arab world, that the 
Arab Near East has to reckon with in the 
immediate future. Inasmuch as the forces 
operative in the being of Israel are far 
greater than Israel itself, the potential 
threat to the Arab world which the es- 
tablishment of Israel bears is far greater 
than anything that the reality of Israel 
today suggests. 

It seems clear that the future of Israel 
cannot be a function of Israel itself, 
nor even of world-wide Zionism, alone. 
The future of Israel depends, at least 
partly, on the will of the Arab world. 
For this world is the immediate context 
within which Israel is and moves and 
has its being. Nor is it reasonable to con- 
clude that, because Zionism succeeded 
in establishing Israel in spite of Arab 
opposition, it will be capable of main- 
taining the existence and promoting the 
prosperity of Israel independently of, 
or against, the wishes of the Arab world. 
To judge the future in terms of the past, 
in this way, is wrong for two reasons: 
first, because one cannot take it for 
granted that the quality and the effec- 


tiveness of Arab resistance to Israel 
will be the same as when resistance was 
an adventure of unknown dimensions 
and unseen consequences; and, secondly, 
because the qualities, moral and other- 
wise, requisite for ensuring the con- 
tinued existence of a state are not the 
same as those needed for its establish- 
ment. 

It seems to me that all calculations 
concerning the prospects of Israel are 
predicated on the assumption that Arab 
resistance will either grow relatively 
weaker and less effective, or at best re- 
main halfhearted and unorganized. Per- 
haps there is more wishful thinking in 
this assumption than those who entertain 
it are able or willing to realize. The 
Israelis, by refusing to comply with the 
decisions of the United Nations are 
themselves undermining the conditions 
of any possible understanding with the 
Arabs. It is Israel that is making the 
Arabs realize that agreement can only 
mean temporary appeasement, that ap- 
peasement in reality spells suicide, and 
that compromise with Israel can only 
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be so on Israeli terms and at the ex- 
pense of the vital interests of the Arabs. 
Under these circumstances, it seems 
unlikely that Arab resistance to Israel 
would remain indefinitely halfhearted 
and ineffectual. 


HE conditions that must be fulfilled 

before there can be talk of a real 
settlement and an enduring peace are 
simple and well-known. The standing 
decisions of the United Nations must 
be implemented. These relate to fron- 
tiers, to the million Arab refugees, and 
to Jerusalem. If decisions are promoted 
and accepted always with a mental res- 
ervation that the passage of another 
twelve months will show that these de- 
cisions “cannot be implemented” and 
therefore the “psychological moment” 
will then arise for their alteration, if 
this is the attitude of the Western 
Powers in sponsoring definite resolutions 
in regard to the frontiers, to the ref- 
ugees, and to Jerusalem in 1947, 1948, 
and 1949, then obviously the Western 
Powers must have too high an opinion 
of Arab credulity and simpleness of 
heart. 

There can be no peace whatsoever in 
the Near East so long as the United 
Nations, led by the Western Great 
Powers, does not make an effort—which 
will inevitably bring about the dis- 
pleasure of the Zionists—to enforce its 
own decisions. So long as it is a demon- 
strable fact that the Zionists try to use 
the United Nations as an instrument of 
their high policy, and the UN does not 
show sufficient determination to dis- 
courage them from trying to do so; so 
long as Israel feels (and is encouraged by 
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certain quarters so to feel) that by just 
refusing to help implement the standing 
decisions of the United Nations, the 
United Nations will in time gracefully 
back out; so long as this is the record 
and these are the facts, is it not perfectly 
reasonable to suppose that we are here 
dealing with an unleashed dynamism 
which the Western Powers are either un- 
willing or unable to restrain? And is 
it not perfectly natural to expect the 
Arabs then to resolve to have nothing 
whatsoever to do with Israel? 

The case of Jerusalem is a glaring 
instance. The reduction of Jerusalem 
in the plenitude of its Christian signi- 
ficance to just “the holy places” and 
their “protection” is accepted by certain 
“Christian” governments as the whole 
“problem of Jerusalem.” Two encyclicals 
by the Pope within a matter of months 
(I think a rare event in the history of 
the Church) calling for real internation- 
alization; three decisions by the General 
Assembly, in 1947, 1948, and 1949, each 
time by a two-thirds majority, establish- 
ing internationalization (decisions taken 
on their own merits, independently of 
the enveloping political conflict between 
Jew and Arab); the attitude of every 
Church that has spoken, Catholic, Prot- 
estant, and Orthodox, in favor of inter- 
nationalization; the squeezing out of a 
flourishing Christian community in Jeru- 
salem; the voluntary reaching forth (for 
the first time in a thousarid years) of 
the Moslem and Arab worlds to the 









Western Christian world to share to- 
gether in the governance of the thrice 
Holy City; the utter absurdity of divid- 
ing a city like Jerusalem “in the middle 
of a street” between two opposing sov- 
ereignties: all this has not been sufficient 
to move the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France to make a de- 
termined effort for the implementation 
of the decisions of the United Nations 
in this regard. 

Jerusalem is primarily a_ spiritual 
problem. It measures the extent to which 
the Christian forces which are alive to 
their heritage and to the place of Jeru- 
salem in that heritage are able to move 
the secular governments to rescue Jeru- 
salem from the vagaries of nationalism. 
It these forces remain firm, there is every 
reason to believe that the thrice declared 
solemn intention of the United Nations 
to internationalize Jerusalem will be 
again reaffirmed: a final challenge to ' 
every conscience—Jew and Arab; Mos- 
lem, Christian, and Jew—to place this 
problem outside the scope of expediency 
and_ politics. 


ERHAPS even more significant for 

the future of Israel is the fact that, 
in the nature of the case, survival re- 
quires qualities different from those 
needed for initial establishment. To 
establish a state, or for that matter any 
institution, is one thing; to ensure its 
continued existence is entirely another. 
For no matter how difficult the act of 
establishment may be, I think it is clear 
that the effort at self-perpetuation is 
incomparably more exacting. Entirely 
different moral qualities are requisite for 
the accomplishment of that task. In the 
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struggle for establishment you treat the 
others as alien forces, to be crushed or 
pushed back or at least prevented from 
encroaching on you; your relationship to 
them is external, destructive, negative; 
under no circumstances can you allow 
internal, positive intercourse with them 
on a basis of equality. But in the strug- 
gle for enduring existence you must 
come to terms with them; you must 
take their existence positively into ac- 
count; your idea must be softened and 
modulated and trimmed to accommodate 
their idea; you must enter into interact- 
ing relationship with them, based on 
mutual respect and trust. Whether the 
leadership and the ethos of Israel are 
adequate to the requirements of exist- 
ence only the future can disclose. 

For it must never be forgotten that 
Israel is not yet at peace: with its im- 
mediate world. Its Arab and Moslem en- 
vironment has not yet recognized it. 
It has no dealings whatsoever with its 
surroundings. Besides this radical politi- 
cal and economic estrangement, there is 
a profound intellectual and spiritual 
chasm between Israel and the Arab 
world. Two entirely different economies, 
two entirely different religions, two en- 
tirely different languages; two entirely 
different mentalities, two entirely dif- 
ferent cultures, two entirely different 
civilizations, face each other across this 
chasm. Self-establishment by force is 
fairly easy; but self-perpetuation by 
force is, in the nature of the case, 
absolutely impossible. At least history 
has not known an instance of a nation 
at permanent enmity with its imme- 
diate world. 


i think the Zionist idea, reinforced by 
an organizational genius of the first 
magnitude and by the untold sufferings 
of the Jews in recent years, has proved 
itself exceedingly potent in summoning 
forth world-wide sympathy and support. 
Whether this ‘same idea, in the next 
crucial phase of its development, is re- 
sourceful and resilient and humble 
enough to create genuine, internal re- 
lations of confidence and co-operation 
between itself and the Moslem-Arab 
world, in the midst of which it has 
chosen to plant itself, is altogether be- 
yond my ken to prophesy or even to 
conjecture. But one thing can be said 
with certainty, namely, if the present 
arrogance, defiance, and limitless ambi- 
tion is to persist; and if Israel is to be 
again and again confirmed in its feeling 
that it can get away with anything, just 
because the United States, owing to 
certain well-known peculiarities in the 
American political and social system, 
and also to a certain genuine, well-mean- 
ing goodness of heart on the part of the 
American people, shall at the crucial 
moment always decisively side with Israel 
against its immediate world; then I am 
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afraid there will never be peace in the 
Near East, and the United States cannot 
be altogether innocent of responsibility 
for that situation. 

The Arab world—even apart from the 
problem of Israel—has very confusing 
relations with the West. For over a 
century its relations with the outside 
world were largely through the countries 
of Western Europe and the United 
States. Politically, economically, educa- 
tionally, the Arab world has been in con- 
stant touch with the West. But the West 
has not given a very happy account of 
itself in this contact. The deeper love 
of truth, the original sense of fairness 
and justice, the wonderful Western 
Christian spirituality, the respect for the 
individual and the rejoicing in freedom, 
the mastery over nature through science, 
the democratic principles of equality 
and respect for the will of the people, 
the dynamism of social responsibility, 
the creative sense of human _brother- 
hood: all these priceless things, con- 
stituting in reality the truer and deeper 
side of the West, the West’s very soul, 
all these things did not, for some reason, 
make an adequate impact on the Arab 
Near East. 

It is the West that is primarily to 
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blame for this failure. It has not lived 
up to its best lights, to its highest pos- 
sibilities. The West that the Arab world 
has known was to an uncomfortable ex- 
tent the intriguing, competitive, im- 
perialist, exploiting West. Even educa- 
tional, philanthropic, and missionary in- 
stitutions have not been able in every 
instance to retain the original purity of 
their character; in any case, their effects 
were overshadowed by those of expedi- 
tionary forces, of mighty economic cor- 
porations, of ruthless alien administra- 
tions, of competing imperialisms, and of 
intriguing diplomats. 

The history of the Arab world has 
witnessed several movements of contact 
and interaction with the West. There 
was the cultural confrontation of the 
West, in the form of Hellenism, during 
the Golden Age of Moslem culture; there 
was the military confrontation of 
Christendom during the Crusades; and 
there was, and still is, the more modern 
politico-economic confrontation of the 
Western Powers. 

This recent movement of Arab-West- 
ern contact has been characterized by 
conspicuous disunity in Western policy 
toward the Arab world. The Arab world 
is an arena of strife and jealousy among 
the Great Powers of the West. Competi- 
tion for the Arab world and its oil is 





a major phenomenon in the world situa- 
tion. The Western Great Powers often 
work at cross purposes; they do not 
seem to agree sufficiently among them- 
selves as regards their long-range ob- 
jectives. The Arab world is thus a 
virtual microcosm reflecting and expos- 
ing the basic disagreement in the culture 
of the West at large. Unless the Western 
Powers harmonize their policies with 
respect to the Arab world on a long- 
term basis, and unless in this harmoniza- 
tion the Arab world is never treated as 
a means only but always as an end to 
be respected in its own right, it is hope- 
less to expect stability or peaceful de- 
velopment in that most sensitive part 
of the world. 


HE joint declaration issued by the 

Governments of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France, on 
May 25, 1950, after the Foreign Minis- 
ters’ meeting earlier that month in Lon- 
don, seems to me to be a step in the 
right direction. It reflected the determin- 
ation of these powers to co-ordinate their 
basic policies relative to the Arab world. 
But it did not make clear that this co-or- 
dinated policy is going to be one of strict 
justice to the Arabs. Thus the joint 
Declaration is only a beginning; it re- 
mains somewhat vague, indefinite, and 
partial in scope. It lends itself to mis- 
interpretation and misapplication; that 
is why a great deal depends on the mode 
and spirit of its application. Though the 
Declaration does not dispel altogether 
the anxiety of the Arab mind, the re- 
sponse of the Arab League to it has been 
positive and statesmanlike, thus giving 
fresh evidence of the desire of the Arab 
world to encourage and build upon 
any hopeful sign of improvement in 
Arab-Western relations. 

Since the advent of Communism as a 
world force, particularly in its Soviet 
version, the relations of the Arab world 
and the Western Powers ceased to be a 
function solely of the wills of these two 
parties. The actions and policies of the 
Soviet Union came to be, at least in- 
directly, a factor in Arab-Western re- 
lations. The Western-Arab encounter 
was no longer, so to speak, taking place 
within an international vacuum. Nor 
was the Soviet Union allowing any op- 
portunity of penetrating that strategic, 
oil-rich area go by unexploited or at 
least unexplored. 

There is a widespread belief in the 
West that the Arab world, by reason 
of its peculiar outlook, is inherently im- 
mune to Communism. It is a topic for 
a separate responsible inquiry to demon- 
strate that this belief is false. There is no 
inherent immunity to Communism any- 
where. Moreover, this baseless belief 
misunderstands, or is misinformed about, 
Communist tactics, and underrates the 
subtle flexibility and shrewdness and 
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opportunism of Communist high policy. 
Communists do not underestimate—as 
the West apparently does—the far-reach- 
ing significance of the socio-economic 
backwardness of the Arab world as an 
ideal soil for the spread of Communism. 
Nor do they forget—as the West ap- 
parently does—that the more frustrated 
the Arab world feels in regard to West- 
ern policies, the readier is it to turn 
eastward. Political considerations today 
overshadow everything else in the Arab 
mind. They may easily overpower any 
other factor that may supposedly 
alienate the Arab world from Com- 
munism. 

The battle for the soul of the Arab 
world has not yet started in any serious 
manner between Communism and the 
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for the passive acquiescence, of the Arab 
soul, but for winning the voluntary, 
spontaneous, wholehearted rallying to 
the cause of the West. This can be 
brought about only if the Arabs realize 
that this cause is truly the universal 
cause of authentic freedom, justice, and 
peace. They must clearly see that the 
injustice done to them is removed. Such 
a battle cannot be won by sheer force 
or intimidation, nor by a premeditated 
policy paralyzing the bolder and more 
liberal forces and backing the reaction- 
ary and opportunist elements, nor by 
maintaining the socio-economic status 
quo, nor by pursuing the disruptive 
policy of furthering the sectarian or 
national or dynastic rivalries already in 
existence in the Arab world. 





Over the hot, dusty roads of Palestine, Arab women and 
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West, partly because the West has been 
slow to realize the magnitude of the 
Communist menace in that area, partly 
because it has traditionally ignored the 
Arab world in peacetime and only sud- 
denly awakened to its significance on the 
eve of global emergencies. The im- 
mediate future may witness some such 
battle; for the West, in the present 
crisis, has just started noticing faint mur- 
murs here and there in the Arab world, 
some halfhearted gropings toward the 
mysterious giant from the North. It 
is not yet too late to win a battle which, 
if neglected, might prove either too 
costly or utterly hopeless. 

It is most important, however, that 
the West make clear to itself the nature 
of the issues involved, and the appropri- 
ate weapons requisite for victory in such 
a Communist-Western contest for the 


Arab soul. For it is the loyalty, not the- 


submission, of the Arab soul that is to 
be sought: the battle ought to be not 
for the external subjugation, nor even 
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All this will only help to aid and 
abet Communist agitation and at the 
same time widen the chasm that sepa- 
rates the more enlightened Arab sections 
from the West. The West must seek, 
elicit, and build upon the elements of 
truth and light and love in the Arab 
soul. It must do this genuinely, tangibly, 
immediately, patiently. Only thus will 
the Arab world become really immune 
to the infiltration of Communism; only 
thus will the West give a true account 
of itself, witness to its real character, 
and be itself. 

No matter what Israel may do or fail 
to do, no matter what the Western 
Powers may do or fail to do, no matter 
what the Soviet Union may do or fail 
to do, the future of the Arab world 
will remain primarily a function of an- 
other factor: the vitality and being of 
the Arab world itself. The actions of 
the outside world do not exhaust the 
vast realm of elements that determine 
the fate of the Arab peoples: their 


aspirations, wills, decisions, choices, 
abilities, geniuses, desires, dreams, hes- 
itations, capacities, shortcomings, rival- 
ries, fears, hatreds, and manifold com- 
plexes—eventually translating themselves 
into action or lack of action: all these 
play the decisive role in determining 
the future of the Arabs. 

The internal problems facing the 
Arab world are legion. What is the 
future of the political organization of 
the Arab world? Will the informal 
polarization within the Arab League 
become more formal and split it into two 
blocs? Or will the tasks of tomorrow 
overwhelm the divisive effect of dynastic 
and national rivalries? Economic de- 
velopment, involving modernized agri- 
cultural practices, advanced industriali- 
zation, more organized trade institutions, 
a just deal for the laborer and the 
peasant, better systems of communica- 
tion, more efficient governmental admin-' 
istration, and far-reaching adjustments 
in social life, call for wise planning, the 
co-operation of all sections of the popu- 
lations, larger capital investment and 
extensive technical education. 


HE solution of the problem of the 
minorities, especially religious mi- 
norities, demands not only constitution- 
al and legal changes but also and primar- 
ily a radical transformation of spirit, 
whereby the minorities will no longer 
live in cringing fear of possible social 
and political discrimination by the ma- 
jority. Civil liberties have to be enhanced 
and respected; and this requires at once 
a considerable degree of self-discipline 
and schooling in responsibility on the 
part of the rulers, and a greater and 
more enlightened sense of duty as well 
as a greater and more convinced belief 
in their rights, on the part of the ruled. 
The Arab world must have a more 
adequate sense of the past, but above 
all it requires a clearer realization of 
the present and a greater, more respon- 
sible, and more creative outlook on the 
future. The Arab world is excessively 
past-conscious; it lives so much in the 
past, the dead past, the past that will 
never be resuscitated, that one feels or 
fears that it is unaware of the future. 
It is entirely possible that the Arab 
Near East is moving into a new golden 
period, whereby it will participate re- 
sponsibly in the creative arts of civiliza- 
tion. To this end it requires much love 
and understanding. The great challenges 
facing it need not crush it; they may 
help to lift it onto a new level of being 
and achievement. Above all, its sons 
must learn how to put aside fruitless, 
hopeless suffering, which their fathers 
have known for generations, and how to 
put on the hopeful kind of suffering 
which, in joy, accepts everything for 
the sake of truth and being. 
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A memorable race it was, and one that they never tire of telling or 


hearing 


vikings, the fishing port of Gloucester 


LEVATED above the head of a deep 
wharf slip, low flanked .by a ship 
chandler’s shop to one side and a sail- 
maker's loft to another, commanding a 
fine view of the docks and harbor be- 
neath, and of the bay beyond, perched 
up where nothing coming or going past 
Eastern Point will fail to be noticed— 
this is the lookout tower of the Great 
Eastern Fish Company of the port of 
Gloucester, which, be it known, is the 
first fish mart of our country. In the 
oficial bulletins of the company this 
place is known as the “Observatory,” but 
in the everyday speech of the fishermen 
of Gloucester it is better and more fit- 
tingly described as the “Crow’s Nest.” 
To attain this aerie it is needful to 
go round long flights of steps that creak 
to your weight and sway to the wind 
as you climb. After you get there, you 
find a room of three flat walls and a 
rounded front, of which the rear, or 
west side, is blocked off by the stair- 
case whereby you came. Coast charts, 
bank soundings, world maps, and maga- 
zine illustrations of a nautical and sport- 
ing nature are tacked to the wall on 
your left. On the wall at your right— 
the southerly—are several pairs of ma- 
rine glasses, a long telescope, and an 
aneroid barometer, hung from nails 
driven here and there, wherever space 
is to be found among the relief models 
of what all men know to be fast-sailing 
fishermen. A fresh varnished but much 
dented spar, an old topmast most likely, 
butts through the center of the ceiling 
and is braced to the floor. 

The east side is all of glass. This is 
the side that opens on to a little quarter- 
deck balcony, and looks out to sea. This 
balcony may be entirely closed in-by an 
arrangement of shutters that work over 
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and down like companion hatches, al- 
though you find out later that you have 
to climb to the upper deck by way of an 
outside rope ladder to make them work. 
In the center of one of the hatches, 
when you come to look, is a brass-bound 
porthole, plainly intended for stormy 
weather. A realistic bit of railing, really 
the taffrail of a fisherman wrecked off 
Thatcher’s, is there to guard the un- 
wary—once over the low rail and you 
are down to the waters of the dock. 
There is a row of scuppers along the 
balcony’s deck, and under the rail are 
a couple of cleats, to which are made 
fast the halyards that run to the flag 
at the masthead. 

Only one chair is in this place, after 
the fashion of up-to-date fishermen, 
which always carry a hinged chair in 
the cabin for the skipper’s use. This 
chair is for the lookout on duty. All 
others must sit on the lockers against 
the walls, or squat on the stair landing 
at the rear, or content themselves with 
leaning over the stern of the quarter- 
deck. All this goes to make up the fa- 
mous “Crow’s Nest” of that abode of 
modern vikings, the fishing port of 
Gloucester. 

It is the business of the lookout on 
duty to take his station in front of the 
window and watch for incoming vessels. 
If it is a fine day, like this one, he will 
hoist the window sashes back to the 
pulleys, push forward his chair, and rest 
his feet on the rail. When he sights an 
inbound fisherman, he will identify her 
at the earliest possible moment and 
make immediate report of same to the 
office. 

Two men are paid for this work, each 
standing watch in his turn. Being keen 
of eye and acquainted with the minutest 


about when seamen get together in that abode of modern 





peculiarities of every schooner in the 
fleet, these men can name vessels at 
incredible distances. In some cases, where 
neither knowledge nor eyesight could 
possibly avail, they make marvellous 
guesses—for which they do not attempt 
to account. It may be a sixth sense that 
enables them to pick out and identify 
a vessel while she is yet a blur in the 
haze to most of us. 

Their business, as has been said, is 
to make early report of incoming ves- 
sels. They do that very well, and it is 
for that they are paid; but their pleas- 
ure and their most arduous occupation 
lies in the absorbing art of conversation. 
In the skillful development of this fac- 
ulty they are aided by a volunteer staff 
of regular callers, who much prefer to 
put in time at this congenial observa- 
tory than to attend to any fatiguing 
business that might arise to meet them 
were they to stroll incautiously along 
the wharves. 

What subject might suggest itself to 
the council of Crow’s Nest at any par- 
ticular lull, no prophet could say with 
certainty; but on a day like this, a 
beautiful summer morning, with a gen- 
tle easterly sighing in over the rail, and 
the docks and the harbor below alive 
with the loading and outfitting of many 
seiners, it could not very well get far 
away from the doings of the mackerel 
fleet. 

Fourteen of the seining fleet were in, 
and this. favorable easterly would be 
sure to bring in more. It had been an 
extraordinary season for the seiners. 
There was plenty of mackerel to be had, 
and they were bringing great prices. 
Stocks of three and four thousand dol- 
lars were getting common for vessels, 
and men no longer boasted of sharing 
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“Here’s a lad coming in 


anything under a hundred dollars for 
a short trip. It promised to be an un- 
precedented season altogether, and the 
watchers in the tower, when next they 
resumed the conversation, were disposed 
to rejoice. 

“It’s a good thing for Gloucester, it’s 
a fine thing for the men,” observed the 
lookout in the chair. “Won't be so many 
have to go to Georges or the big banks 
this winter to find grub and rent for 
the wife and children. Here’s a lad 
coming in now—wait, till I make sure 
with the glass—yes, the Lucy Foster. 
Bill, report the Lucy Foster, Captain 
Marrs, to the office, will you? Ten days 
she’s been gone. This lad’ll be glad 
enough for a good mackerel season, for 
he does hate haddockin’ in winter. He 
went last winter, and he says he’s had 
enough of that kind of fishin’.” 

“Shouldn’t think he’d have to—the 
money he’s made, Petie.” 

“No, he oughtn’t to, but Wesley's been 
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a spender. But this spring, before he 
went on the southern mackerel cruise, 
he gave it out that he was going to 
save. I don’t know myself what’s drivin’ 
him—he’s closemouthed enough for all 
he’s so reckless some ways. But I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he was stowin’ away some- 
thing against getting married this fall. 
He’s certainly piling up a stock and 
hustlin’ as if he intended to have a 
little salvage to draw on when he made 
up his mind to stop ashore a winter 
and start housekeeping. And if he does 
get married, I s’pose that ends the Lucy 
for carryin’ the broom. I don’t expect 
we'll hear of any more piling on sail 
to see how much she really can stand 
up under, or layin’ her over to see how 
far she'll go without capsizing.” 

“Why?” put in one of those slow- 
witted ones, who must always have 
things explained in detail. 

“Why? Why?” snorted the man in the 
chair. “Did y’ever see any of the drivers 








now—twait, till I make sure with the glass—yes, the Lucy Foster” 


keep it up long after gettin’ married? 
Don’t it tame the wildest of ’em when 
they get to thinkin’ that p’raps the wife 
and children’s waitin’ for them at the 
end of the trip?” 

“Well, I dunno. I don’t see as Archie 
Nichols slacked any since he _ got 
married.” 

“Archie Nichols? Good Lord! Does 
he count? Married a no-use woman that’s 
druv him to drink and worse things than 
he ever took up with before. Leave 
Archie out. And look at the others. 
There’s Tommy Bolton now. What do 
his crew tell you about him now? Do 
you hear of him pullin’ the spars out of 
his vessel since he settled down to a 
home of his own? Can’t you see him 
any afternoon now between trips walk- 
ing down Main Street abreast of his 
little woman and the latest fat baby on 
his arm? Ever hear of Billie Simms in 
this year o’ grace havin’ to go on the 
railway ’bout every other trip or so to 
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the Henry Clay Parker overhauled 

for strained seams for’ard? I guess 

not. Nor Wesley Marrs, nowadays; and 

he’s only engaged, at the worst—tryin’ 

» see what he can do with the Lucy 

without getting her hove down. I guess 
not 

[ say, Peter,” inserted a subtle one, 
who measured exactly the temper of the 

in the chair and was eager to 

ward the psychological moment, “was 

Wesley Marrs such a devil for driving, 
all?” 

Devil? He was all the devils, when 

came to carryin’ sail. Now I was with 
him three years. My last trip, when I 
fell from the masthead in among the 
eurry kids and broke my kneecap, I 
was with Wesley Marrs in the Lucy 
Foster. I'm telling you this man’d spread 

whole mains’l to a gale as quick as 
your wife or mine’d hang out a bed 

1eet to the sun. When a sail went into 
the air—busted—Wesley used to follow 
it with his eyes and then say, surprised- 
like: ‘Don’t it beat hell—the rotten can- 
vas they puts on vessels these days?’ ” 

You must have been with him, Peter, 
when that record run was made from 
Iceland—when the Lucy and the English 
yacht had their big race.” 

Was I? Twenty-eight hundred miles, 
they call it, from Rikievik to Gloucester, 
ind the Lucy came down in nine days 
ind ten hours. That’s going, people, for 
iny vessel; but this one that time had 
her hold full of fletched halibut.” 

What was it brought him along so 
fast? 

‘Well—I guess wind had as much to 
do with it as anything. Just plain wind, 
out of the bosom of the North Atlantic, 
and p’raps a little, just a little, of 
Wesley Marrs’. drivin’ her.” 

‘Who beat?” interjected a voice that 
should never have been allowed to dis- 
turb the silence of this generally well- 
posted company. 


HE man in the chair looked around 
i. with curiosity to discover the in- 
quirer. It was a young fellow, plainly 
not long in Gloucester, one of those lads 
who so frequently come there to try 
fishing—and quite often make good fish- 
ermen—but who are sometimes a great 
trial to their friends while acquiring 
the rudiments. 

Who beat?” echoed Peter in scorn. 
‘And when’d you get in and where’d 
you get your fish?” 

[ say, Peter,” put in the subtle ques- 
tioner on whom devolved the duty of 
holding the story to its course, “were 
you there when the match was made?” 

Was I? Warn’t the skipper and me 
and Joe Lane gittin’ down to a little 
table over a glass—you don’t stand up 
to a bar there generally—and the skipper 
was pretty well pleased. You see he'd 
only bought out the Wild Irishman’s 
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“The vessel that'll carry the sail’ll be the lad for the trip” 


half of the Lucy late that spring and 
this was his first trip. He paid $5,000 
cash for the Irishman’s half—our firm 
owned the other half same as now. And 
the last thing the Irishman said when he 
signed the papers and took the money 
was: ‘Now, Wesley, b’y, you're gettin’ a 
great vessel—fourteen thousand to build, 
but we'll say nothing of that. You're 
gettin’ a vessel that nothing of her ton- 
age anywhere can sail away from. While 
I owned her she was the jewel of the 
fleet. Don’t let anything cross her bow, 
Wesley, b’y.’ The Irishman went to the 
Pacific Coast that time to look up seals 
Bering Sea way. 

“Well, Wesley was telling us about 
that very talk with the Irishman and 
saying how the Lucy could sail and 
everything like that. You know how 
he’d be likely to carry on talkin’ ’bout 
his vessel. This swell-dressed English- 
man was takin’ it all in. We didn’t know 
who he was, though we suspicioned he 
was English every time we looked at 
him. At last he mixes in. He says: 

“*Excuse me, but I gather you are 
fishermen up here for halibut?’ 

“*You’re right,’ says Wesley. 

““From the States?’ 

“From America? Yes—from Glouces- 
ter,’ says Wesley. 

“Ah, from Gloucester. Fine, able fish- 
ermen from there, I hear,—he kind of 
drawed his words out—hardy, courage- 
ous, able seamen... .’ 

“And fine able vessels,’ says Wesley, 
warmin’ up right away. We guessed 
easy enough what was in Wesley's mind. 
Somebody or other’d been writing stories 
‘bout Gloucester fishermen ‘bout that 
time and putting them in the old-style 
pinkies and square-ended tubs that was 
the fashion when some of your fathers 


and mine went to sea. I never yet went ~ 


among strangers in any of the new ves- 


sels that they didn’t seem to be sur- 
prised at the build of our vessels, and, 
of course, the Lucy Foster and a few 
others of that model struck ‘em dumb. 
Anyway, to get along with the story, 
the Englishman was surprised to hear 
that the Lucy was a fisherman—he’d an 
eye for fine vessels, y’see—and had 
noticed her in the harbor. But he didn’t 
know much about our kind of people 
and Wesley kind of explained some 
things to him. 

“Then the Englishman told his story. 
He owned the big schooner yacht, the 
all-white fellow with the varnished top- 
rails and yellow stripe along the run. 
We'd had an eye on her, by the way, 
and a handsome craft she was. That 
was his cruiser. He’d come in the day 
before from some queer place on the 
coast of Norway and he didn’t see any- 
thing in Rikievik to hold him. He was 
bound for America next by way of 
Boston, Newport, New York, Baltimore, 
and so on down, so’s to be among the 
West Indies for the winter. 

“Well, he was a pretty hot sport, 
this one, and you all know the kind of 
a boy Wesley used to be when anybody 
spoke against his Lucy. They had an 
argument, back to the days of the old 
America and all that. Finally, they 
‘greed to race to Gloucester. The 
Englishman said he’d just as leave run 
into Gloucester so long as it was so 
handy to Boston. 

“This Englishman was all right. He 
says about the money: ‘Your word is 
sufficient for me, Captain. Men that 
look like you will pay up. If you lose, 
you pay over a thousand dollars. If I 
lose, I pay over to you a thousand, to 
settle as soon as both boats get into 
Gloucester. And in the matter of time 
allowance—the Bounding Billow, you 
must have noticed, is half as big again 
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as you are. She isn’t loaded down like 
you, and I can afford to give it. She 
has never been beaten at ocean racing, 
by the way, and I am willing to give time 
allowance for our larger measurement. 

“*To hell with time allowance,’ says 
Wesley. ‘When fishermen race, they all 
start together. And first vessel home 
wins. You're a little longer and more 
beam and draught—let it go. And’s for 
being loaded down—the Lucy could 
stow away half as many more halibut, 
and I wish she had it, the way halibut’s 
been this summer. Don’t worry about 
the Lucy. Those couple of hundred 
thousand of fletched halibut down be- 
low’ll just give her a grip on things— 
sort o’ stiffen her up and keep her from 
layin’ over too much when it comes to 
blow—and it’s coming to blow or I don’t 
know. There'll be wind stirrin’ before 
you or me see Eastern Point, and the 
vessel that'll carry the sail’ll be the lad 
for the trip. I tell you, man, with all of 
these September gales coming our way, 
you won’t think you're yachting off 
Cowes. I hope your gear’s been over- 
hauled lately,’ says Wesley, and with 
that they left to get things ready. 

“There was a gentle gale stirrin’ from 
the no’th’ard when we sailed out- of 
Rikievik next day, Friday. Wesley liked 
the look o’ things pretty well. We put 
out behind the Englishman, him under 
two-reefed mains’l and the Lucy under 
a single reef—two jibs and whole fores'l, 
both of us. That was along "bout dark. 
Wesley didn’t make any attempt to push 
by the yacht—just laid to wind’ard of 
her. He did love to get to wind’ard of 
a vessel—lay off her quarter and watch 
her. And for most of the rest of that 
night we stayed there so. 

“When the sun ought to have been 
pretty near to showin’ up again, Wesley 
says: ‘Boys, I can’t see but what the 
Lucy's holdin’ her own, and I guess 
we'll wear off to the east’ard just a little. 
We might’s well get out of sight of this 
fellow quick’s we can now. I've a notion, 
too, this breeze’ll be coming from that 
quarter before a great while, and there’s 
nothing the Lucy likes so well as to take 
it a tri-i-fle slanting when it blows.’ 

“I don’t know whether the Bounding 
Billow people saw us get away or not— 
p'r’aps they didn’t care. Anyway, they 
didn’t come after us. We sunk their 
port light down afore daylight, and 
by good sunup there wasn’t a sail of 
her in sight. 

“Well, it didn’t come to blow same’s 
Wesley thought it would and, nacher- 
ally, he was roarin’ ‘round fine. We 
shook out the reef in the mains’l be- 
fore noontime of that first day, and 
later we set both tops’ls and _ that 
whoppin’ gauze balloon of the Lucy’s. 
And she carried ’em easy, too. We 
warn’t loafing altogether; we was makin’ 
nine knots right straight along. 
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“Next day and the next it was the 
same story, and part of the next day 
it was lighter yet. We hove the log, 
and got only eight knots for twenty-four 
hours hand runnin’. Then, almost all 
at once, from a nice summer breeze it 
jumped to a gale. And it was a gale— 
one of those healthy, able zephyrs that 
makes up north there and gets a good 
runnin’ start afore it tears things loose 
in the forties. 

“Whoo-o-ish it whistled! A regular 
old buster of a no’theaster—whoo-o-ish! 
—and Wesley dancin’ on and off the 
break while he watched it comin’ on. 
‘I’m thinkin’,’ he says, ‘we can stow some 
of those summer kites for a while. 
Might put the tops’ls in gaskets, boys, 
and that balloon in stops. We won't 
be likely to need them any more this 
trip. This is the breeze I’ve been waiting 
for—struck in a little late, but it’ll make 
up for lost time soon.’ 


“AND it sure was making up for lost 

time. The mains’l pretty soon had 
to be tucked up, and the next day 
tucked again. And before another day 
we had to take it in altogether, get the 
trys'l out of the hold and fit that on. 


Now you know it was blowing some 
when Wesley Marrs had the Lucy under 
a trys’l and a yachtin’ fellow somewhere 
‘round racing him for a thousand dollars 
a side; and, what was more, the name 
of the thing after they got into Glou- 
cester. “We went that way for thirty-odd 
hours, and Wesley was almost satisfied. 
‘Maybe,’ says he, ‘if this fine breeze 
holds, we'll make up for those yachtin’ 
days in the fifties. What kind of weather, 
fellows, do you s’pose the Bounding Bil- 
low’s making of it? Think now she’s 
handling it like the Lucy, hay? I'd give 
something to know if she’s carryin’ a 
whole fores’l and both jibs right now. 
‘Boys,’ he says, ‘but this is fine weather. 
In forty-eight hours, and this fine breeze 
holds, we'll be raisin’ Thatcher's twin 
lights!’ Wesley was mighty well satisfied 
with the way things was lookin’ ‘just 
then. 

“That was Friday night late. After 
midnight it was, for I went on watch 
at twelve o'clock. I remember well 
Wesley and Murdie Greenlaw at the 
wheel when I came out of the cabin 
door to go for’ard. We was driving 
through it and she layin’ over. Man, but 
she was layin’ over. I'll tell you how 
she was layin’ over. That very after- 
noon it was that Billie Henderson had 
walked along her weather run from her 
stern to her forerigging. You've heard 
of that trick, some of you. Yes, sir—we 
had a line on him in case he slipped— 
that’s the truth. 

“Well, it must have been getting on 
toward one o'clock, for I was figuring 
on being called aft to take the wheel 
for my second hour; and then in one 
more hour a fellow could go below and 
dry off and have a good sleep. We were 
driving through it—two jibs, fores’l, and 
trys’l. We hadn’t seen the top of her 
port rail for more than two days; and 
this was one of those nights when the 
water gets full of phosphorus. It'd been 
a new moon gone down, and rain that 
morning, and you all know how the 
water fires after rain and a new moon. 
It was fair afire now. And the Lucy! she 
was leapin’ from the top of one sea to 
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Breathing 








> An old fellow sat in front of the New England 
general store, whittling on a scrap of wood. He 
didn’t even look up when a car stopped in front 
of the store. 

The driver leaned out and shouted, “Can you 
tell me the way to Richfield, old timer?” 

The old man shook his head. 

“Well, then, which is the road to Portland?” 

“Dunno,” said the New Englander. 

“You don’t seem to know your way around, 
Pop,” complained the motorist. “And I'll bet 
you've lived here all your life.” 

The old man stopped his whittling. 

“Not yet, Sonny,” he replied. “Not yet!” 


—Thomas Brewster 
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the top of another. We made a lane 
you could see for a cable length behind, 
and there was blue smoke, I swear, com- 
ing from each side. 

“Her nose would poke under and we 
would get it all over. I had my elbow 
crooked in the forerigging so I wouldn’t 
wash off. When she’d rise, she’d throw 
the water over her shoulder, and it'd 
run the whole length of her deck and 
race over the taffrail. That was only 
the spray, mind you. She was taking it 
over the rail all the time, besides, as 
if she had no rail at all. The skipper 
and Murdie at the wheel must’ve been 
pulp. Three or four others were in the 
waist—five or six men besides the skipper 
had to be on deck all the time. We was 
all in oilskins and red-jacks, of course, 
and we was all properly soaked. 


“ ELL, we was whoopin’ along: 

we'd just shot by some lumberin’ 
tramp steamer that was making awful 
bad weather of it, and somebody in the 
waist’d just called out, “‘We’re this far, 
anyway, thank the Lord.’ The cook had 
his head out the fo’c’s’le gangway—just 
a narrow slit to sing out to us on deck— 
when we saw the skipper jump into the 
main riggin’ and look ahead, and then 
jump back on deck again as if he saw 
a ghost. He hollers: 

“ “If there ain’t the Englishman ahead, 
and carryin’ a two-reefed mains’l! A two- 
reefed mains’l! And goin’ like a liner! 
I’ll be damned if I'll stand on the deck 
of the Lucy Foster and see the Bounding 
Billow beat her home. I'll bust the 
Lucy’s spars, but I'll beat him. Bend on 
the stays’'l. I guess the Lucy can carry 
as much sail as that window-frame boat. 
send on that stays’l.’ 

“You can bet that shook the boys up. 
A stays’l! And her planks rattlin’ then! 
Dan Ross—most of you know Dan—big 
Dan, that was lost on the Fredonia 
afterward—Dan was nearest me under 
the weather rail. He says, ‘I'll fix that 
stays.’ And he did fix her, as he 
thought. He yanks the halyards loose 
and they goes flyin’ aloft. We could just 
make them out slinging between the 
fore and main rigging—like long devils, 
with the block on the end. 

“Dan hollers out: ‘Stays’] halyard-ends 
loose and can’t get hold of ’em—they’re 
aloft.’ 

“The skipper says: ‘Go after them.’ 

“Dan roars back: ‘What do you take 
me for?’ 

“*For a man,’ hollers the skipper; 
‘but I guess I was mistaken.’ 

“ “Show me a man crazy enough to go 
after them,’ says Dan. 

“Here's one,’ roars the skipper, and 
so help me, if he didn’t start aloft. Blow- 
ing? My blessed soul, we needed cotton 
hooks to hang on by. The boys was 
curled up under the wind’ard rail with 
their fingers into the ring bolts. And up 
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went Wesley Marrs—to loo’ard, mind 
you. And however he managed it—we 
couldn’t half make out what he was 
doing—but he got hold of them. 

“Down he comes with the ends fast 
around his waist. ‘Here,’ he says to Dan, 
‘take hold of that.’ He unwound about 
two fathom of it. “That’s one end of 
the stays’l halyards you run aloft a little 
while back. That snaps into the after 
upper corner of the stays’l, so long as 
we got to make things plain to you. 
And this’—he gave him the other end— 
‘this is what you haul on. Is that plain 
enough? Then see if you can hang on to 
it, so’s better men than yourself won’t 
have to go aloft in a gale to get them 
down again. Now then, up with that 
stays’l. Call all hands for’ard there, 
cook—and call all hands aft there, 
Murdie—and up with that stays’l! Up 
with it.’ 

“And up she went. Such a slattin’ 
afore we got-her up! But she got there 
—and then! If she was leapin’ before 
she was high-diving now. The water was 
firing like I was telling you, firing like 
an ocean of big diamonds and white 
sulphur mixed; and there was that blue 
smoke you could almost smell coming 
out from both sides of her wake. I mis- 
doubted if we’d ever get home. If I’d 
a knife handy, you’d have seen the 
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stays’l go into the sky. But I didn’t have 
a knife, nor nobody else on deck, and 
all we could do was to hope we'd get 
in to walk down Main Street just once 
again, and swearin’ we'd never ship 
another trip with that crazy Wesley 
Marrs, so long’s we lived again. Yes, sir, 
that was an awful run home. We carried 
our stays’l past the Point. And that’s 
the same Lucy and the same Wesley 
Marrs coming in the dock there now.” 

“And what happened to the Bounding 
Billow? Did you pass her?” 

“The Bounding Billow? Hell, no. We 
got in Monday morning at five o'clock. 
There warn’t any Bounding Billow in 
sight that night—just one of them ghost 
dreams of Wesley’s. The Englishman 
didn’t get along till about the middle 
of the week.” 

“And what did he have to say?” 

“The Englishman? Oh, that was 
funny, too— but hold up and see what 
that telephone wants, one of you.” 

“It’s the office, Petie. They want to 
know what Captain Marrs got.” 

“Oh, all right. He’ll make fast and 
be up the wharf in a minute, tell them. 
He’s getting ready to step ashore now.” 





It was a man of medium height and 
easy swing who came up the dock with 
half his crew in tow. He had the sun- 
burned skin of a healthy boy and the 
vigorous jaw of a man of action. He 
spat out tobacco juice as he rolled along, 
but his teeth showed white and un- 
conquerable when he grinned up at the 
lookout. It was the voice of a moderate 
blow, a summer gale at play, that an- 
swered the hail from Crow’s Nest. 

“Hulloh, Peter,” it roared. “Any signs 
of fish up there, boy?” 

“Hulloh, skipper, What you got?” 

“Four hundred barrels.” 

“Good. Where'd you get ’em?” 

“Off Monhegan mostly. One school 
off Middle Bank on the way down. All 
medium schools. How's the market?” 

“Fourteen and a quarter today.” 

“Good. Report me to the office, will 
you?—four hundred barrels. Come along 
down, Peter, and wash the gurry out of 
your throat. Tell ‘em all up there to 
come.” 

“In a minute. Here, Johnnie’”—Peter 
lit on a boy of tender years, a boy of 
an age that ordinarily would not have 
have been allowed to breathe this smoky 
atmosphere, but in this case a boy who 
was sometimes suffered to skirt the edge 
of the blessed circle because of his 
tractable ways and certain useful con- 
nections. He was a purveyor of supplies 
and a nephew of the firm, a willing boy 
and not too obtrusive. “Here, Johnnie, 
telephone the office that the Lucy Foster 
hails for four hundred barrels, small 
schools and fine fish—and take charge 
while we’re gone. We'll be at the Anchor- 
age—if anything heaves in sight. But 
make sure before you disturb us; don’t 
get worried by any coasters or yachts, 
mind. Do a good job now, and I'll tell 
your uncle about you, and maybe some 
day he’ll let you have a vessel of your 
own. Come along, fellows, and p’r’aps 
we can get it out of Wesley himself just 
what the Englishman did say after he 
got in and found the Lucy three days 
before him. And p’r’aps we c’n get a 
word out of him ‘bout his marriage— 
if it is coming off this fall.” 


ND down the winding stairs the chief 

lookout and his staff worked their 
way. It was tack and jibe, until they 
reached the street; then it was wear off 
and a straight run of it, in the wake of 
Wesley to the Anchorage. 

Up in the Crow’s Nest the flag went 
to the masthead for the Lucy Foster, 
arrived with four hundred barrels of 
fine mackerel. And Johnnie, a born’ 
hero-worshipper, looked out to sea for 
incoming fishermen, bravely singing all 
the while: 


“T’ll bust her spars,” 
Says Wesley Marrs, 
“But I'll beat the Bounding Billow.” 
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The author of the popular and 


humorous book, “Reproachfully Yours,” 


tells what it’s like to be a writer 
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What Price Authorship? 


OME six months ago, all I knew 

about publishing a book could be 
neatly tucked in a thimble. Today, all 
I know about publishing a book could 
still be tucked in a thimble, but that’s 
because I’ve discovered Mauriac’s thim- 
ble-sized but meaty statement that sums 
it all up: “To be a writer is to hand 
oneself over.” 

I wouldn’t know exactly what Fran- 
gois Mauriac went through (Mauriac 
and Hasley being on two decidedly 
different levels), but it really doesn’t 
matter. A writer is a writer. Even the 
poor grocer who gets out on the side- 
walk and prints, in soap, on his window 
“Asperegus, 45¢ bnch” is handing him- 
self over. Three out of five customers 
will call attention to his spelling; the 
fourth customer will suggest that Old 
English lettering would look better; 
and the fifth one will point out that 
Grocer Snodgrass, down the line, is 
underselling him by two cents. 

The nice feature, for the grocer, is 
that at the end of the day he can just 
walk out and wipe off the “Asperegus” 
with one swish of a wet rag. The nice 
feature, for the author of a book, is that 

. is that .. . let’s see, now, there was 
something I had in mind. Oh, yes. He 
who writes a book will find that it can 
strengthen his character — develop- 
ing the shining virtues of humility, 
fortitude, and abandonment to Divine 
Providence — and store up treasures of 
mortification that neither the rust nor 
moth can corrupt. 
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It also develops one’s physical fitness 
and agility. One learns how to bow 
graciously from the waist, in accepting 
a bouquet, and at one and the same 
time to dodge a flying tomato coming 
from a different direction. If the toma- 
to catches you flat on the ear — well, 
then, it helps to serve in developing the 
aforementioned shining virtues. (A 
rather messy approach to the interior 
life, true, but ours is not to question 
why.) 

Al]l this, of course, is a little easier 
said than done. For instance, I had 
considerable difficulty in not choking to 
death, right on the spot, when I recent- 
ly received the following letter: “I am 
fully aware that you are strongly backed 
by our priests and this is what so dis- 
tresses me. If our spiritual shepherds 
cannot detect a phoney, how can they 
possibly protect a gullible flock when 
the Anti-Christ comes to deceive even 
the elect?” (Brief pause while I apply 
another cold washcloth to my_ brow. 
I’ve read it a dozen times, as a Lenten 
penance, but it still makes my temper- 
ature soar.) 

The next letter on the pile — for 
the mailman cometh and my desk over- 
floweth — may hail me as nothing 
short of God’s Gift to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Between these two 
wild extremes — one person urging 
that I be cast into chains, the next 
person urging that Holy Year will not 
be complete without my canonization 
— you can understand why my breath- 


ing sometimes becomes pretty wheezy. 


Sudden changes of climate — being 
plunged from the North Pole to the 
Equator in two minutes flat — can 


be pretty hard on one’s bronchial 
tubes. Fortunately, it’s the Temperate 
Zone, the great in-between, that rules 
the day and prevents me from landing 
in a sanitarium. It’s that Temperate 
Zone, that land of laughs and human- 
interest touches, that not only makes 
up for everything else but has promoted 
my mailman to a higher status in the 
world. My mailman now rates as the 
most interesting man in my life. 


IPPING more or less at random in- 

to the treasures he fetches me, I 
submit the fo'lowing samples: 
1. A man in New England wrote ask- 
ing for my assistance in transferring 
a corpse in Indiana to a cemetery in 
Maine. It seems the plot has been wait- 
ing for the bones of the deceased since 
1860 but funds, unfortunately, have 
not been available. (That is, until I 
hove in sight.) Would I, as a good 
Catholic, take it upon myself, etc. 
2. An elderly lady wrote in, complain- 
ing that the cover of her Reproachfully 
Yours had become soiled. Would I 
please, by return mail, furnish her — 
gratis — with either a new book or 
a fresh cover? (I took this up with 
Sheed and Ward, reproachfully point- 
ing out that — since the book jacket 
is white — the least they can do is 
furnish a fresh cover every three months, 
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say, to fastidious customers. But they 
stalled me off with their usual: “Mr. 
Frank Sheed is at present in England 
and hence we can make no definite 
commitment at this time.”) 

\ Texan lady wrote in complaining 

about my listing of outstanding Cath- 
olic literary lights. (Chesterton, Undset, 
Bernanos, etc.) It seems I left off St. 
Margaret Mary. 
!. A Canadian priest introduced him- 
self to me with the following crisp 
greeting. “Nice pitching, Lucile, you 
old Papist!” (Letter in its entirety.) 

From a frustrated woman in Pomona: 
{ hate you violently. You stole my 
book. I’ve been collecting material for 
five years and was just ready to start 
writing. 

6. From a Catholic girls’ high school: 
“We had to draw names of authors in 
our English Composition class. I drew 
yours. Sister Agnella says I have to 
write you or else I won’t get a passing 
grade.” (This is what is known as my 
“captive audience,” along with all the 
poor monks and nuns who are torced 


to listen to my book in their refec- 
tories.) 


From Cape Cod: “You are like a 
gust of fresh air in a stifling room.” 
From nearby Boston: “Your writing 
gives me a strangled and choking sen- 
sation (Department of Respiratory Re- 
ports.) i 
8. A man in Canada came through with 
a rough plot outline for my consider- 








“Pardon me” says 
the stranger, “but 

is this where 

Lucile Hasley lives?” 





ation. If I would do the necessary re- 
search and write this book, an educa- 
tional book for girls, he would be will- 
ing to split the royalties with me. (Na- 
turally, I will not be a cad and divulge 
this stirring plot. Suffice it to say that 
the locale was to be a Canadian apple 
farm and, along with the apples, the 
romance of blown glass was to be 
thrown in for good measure. At which 
point my Canadian friend queries stern- 
ly: “Do you take your stemware for 
granted, Mrs. Hasley?’’) 

9. A native priest in India writes: “You 
say you like priests. Well, prove it. I 
am badly in need of a baptismal font, 
votive lights, home altars, vestments” 
. . . (List goes on like an ad from a 
Religious Goods warehouse.) 

10. From the cell of a monk: “In your 
unconscious way, you do more good 
than a leaky beer barrel.” 

11. From a sick room: “I regret to say 
I was unable to finish your book. When- 
ever I started laughing real hard, my 
polio braces jabbed into my ribs.” 
12. From all over the U. S.: “Come, 
now. Is it true that your book was used 
as spiritual reading for the Trappists 
at Gethsemani? I find this very difficult 
to understand.” (My answer to the 
U. S.: “Yes, the Trappists got trapped. 
But maybe it will comfort you to know 
it was read at the noon meal, when 
they have light reading for relaxation. 
If it proved to be penitential rather 
than relaxing . . . well, whoever said 
the Trappists led an easy life?) (If any 
readers recognize their own 
contributions listed above, 
let them take it in full 
stride. It will develop their 
characters!) 


uncertain terms, that I am 
stark raving mad to try 
and answer all these mis- 
sives. But it is my crazy 
but simple theory that any- 
one who bothers to write 
a person deserves the cour- 
tesy of an answer. (A letter, 
written in pencil on lined 
tablet paper arrives from 
a farm in North Dakota. 
Can’t you see that weary 
housewife at the end of a 
hard day, bothering to 
hunt up one of the kid’s 
pencils and pads and then 
—sitting down to the oil- 
clothed kitchen table—Ia- 
boriously writing her first 
fan letter?) 

There are, of course, let- 
ters from religions crack- 
pots sending me chain-let- 
ter prayers; ridiculous de- 
mands that I put pressure 
on Notre Dame to pass 








I have been told, in no, 


their flunking sons; equally ridiculous 
demands that I charm the N. D. Ath- 
letic Dep’t into sending them a batch of 
football tickets on the fifty-yard line; 
rude demands for money — cash or 
postal orders acceptable; dismaying re- 
quests to criticize and correct manu- 
scripts, and anonymous letters that drip 
pure venom right through the envelope. 

There are also, and this is what 
counts, lonely and touching letters from 
people who are just dying to talk about 
their spiritual life with someone. (A 
stranger makes a wonderful stooge!) 
Often they ask questions, seeking help 
through a book I might suggest, but 
just as often they want to let off steam. 
You would be surprised, I think, at 
the number of lonely and stranded and 
eager and yet disappointed converts. 
Disappointed not in the Church, mind 
you, but in the Catholics around them. 
Sometimes it’s a question of having 
been ignored or brushed off; sometimes 
it’s the more serious question of having 
been scandalized. They can’t disen- 
tangle, in their minds and their “feel- 
ings,” the Church from its represen- 
tatives. Yet just one helping and friend- 
ly hand — yours? mine? — might help 
them across the mud puddle. 


S MAURIAC says, a writer is one 
who hands himself over! It can 
be taken in two senses: the apostolic 
sense, where he gladly hands himself 
over, and the crucifixion sense where 
he is handed over to all sorts of inter- 
pretations. The official crucifixion comes 
from professional critics when they glee- 
fully get out their hammers and nails. 
But was J nervous as I picked up my 
first reviews? I didn’t think so until my 
husband noticed that I’d chewed my 
fingers right down to the first knuckle. 
(That’s what makes typing so difficult 
these days, waiting for the stumps to 
heal. And to think it was all so un- 
necessary! My critics were more than 
merciful.) 

Yet even when a review is favorable, 
there is always the horrible possibility 
of a typographical error that can back- 
fire on you. For instance, one review 
stated: “Mrs. Hasley claims that there 
is a moral of Pure Truth in everything 
she writes.” (Shades of Aesop!) What 
I actually said was that there was a 
morsel of truth... . 

A typographical error that backfired 
on the reviewer (O glee!) went like this: 
“Priest-editors must surely welcome a 
Hasley aanuscript after the strain of 
their daily labors.” Only, the word came 
out “stain!” 

I have said nothing, as yet, of the 
hazards of autographing books. I dis- 
tinctly remember how distressed Bruce 
Marshall, an old hand at autographing, 

(Continued on page 71) 
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A pictorial visit to another of the 


four major basilicas in the city of Rome 


e Founded in 386 by the Emperor Valentinian II, 

continued by Theodosius, and completed by Honorius 

on the site of a church built by Constantine the Great 

over the tomb of Saint Paul—this is the complicated 

history of one of Christendom’s ancient basilicas. 
(Continued on next page) 


Nt. Paul 


The main facade with huge 


F 2 
columns, modern mosaics, 


and a statue to St. Paul. 


“/ Basilica Outside 


A small chapel nearby 
marks the spot of the 
Apostle’s martyrdom. 


the Walls 


A SIGN PICTURE ARTICLE 


The North Facade of the Basilica. It has the sim- 
plicity of early Church architecture, but in size it 
is second only to Saint Peter’s Basilica in Rome. 
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Photos by Three Lions 
Pilgrims waiting and praying before the Holy Door. 
The crosses leaning against the wall will be used 
by other pilgrims who enter to gain the indulgence. 
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1ough only vestiges of these venerable origins tions from the entire Catholic world, Pope Leo XII 

n today, Saint Paul’s Outside the Walls (of rebuilt it in its original form. Only the interior was 

is one of the few churches in the Holy City changed, with traces of the florid baroque of the 

1t resembles architecturally the early edifices of the Renaissance; the rest preserves the Byzantine and 

ristian era. The original church lasted for fourteen early Christian forms. This Basilica is the second 
lred years, until it burned in 1823. With dona- largest church in Rome. 


\ father explains the relics to his daughter, in the Right, the High Altar with its famous tabernacle 
iry chamber of St. Paul’s. Precious relics of in Tuscan style. In the background is the semi- 
ly martyrs are preserved here in ornate casings. dome of the apse covered with modern mosaics. 


rhe Chapel of the Crucifix is part of the original Registering the pilgrims at the Holy Doors of the 
ca. St. Ignatius Loyola announced the foun- four major Basilicas is obligatory. Above, Dominican 
of the Jesuits before the mosaic Madonna. priest writes the list at St. Paul’s outside the Walls. 
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View of white and gold 
ceiling with coat of arms 
of Pope Pius IX in the 
center. On the sides are 
mosaics of the Popes. 


* 


Fragments of ancient bas-reliefs are preserved in 
the cloister. The small fragment shows Adam and 
Eve; the larger portrays the Adoration of the Magi. 
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Above, a view of the beauti- 
ful cloister of St. Paul’s, 
built in the twelfth century. 


Center, a stone carving of 
the head of the Apostle, St. 
Paul, at Three Fountains. 


A close-up of the elaborate Paschal candle holder. 
Carvings of the life and Passion of Christ adorn it. 
In the background is a side view of the High Altar. 
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N JUNE 25, armed forces of North 

Korea invaded South Korea. The 
aim was to annex one more country to 
the Soviet Empire. 

Since the V-days, the formation and 
expansion of that Empire has been the 
most spectacular process on the political 
scene. To get the perspeetive necessary 
to judge it, one must look back at events 
which took place more than thirty years 
ago. 

On the eve of the First World War 
in 1914, the heart of the Old Continent 
was occupied by a vast body politic, the 


Russian Empire. Its area was 8.64 mil- 
lion square miles (approximately one 
sixth of the surface of the earth) and 
its population about 167 million. The 


inability of the Imperial Government 
to cape with the difficult problems posed 


by that war resulted in revolution and 
partial disintegration of the Empire. 
Finland, Poland, and three small na- 


tions living on the shore of the Baltic 
Sea seceded. The area lost was not very 
large, but it was rather densely pop- 
ulated, so that the loss in population 
was about 25 million. That which re- 
mained from the Empire soon was re- 
named the Soviet Union. 

Che outbreak of the Second World 
War in 1939 created a situation favor- 
able to the reconquest of the lost prov- 
inces. In 1939-40, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, which had turned nationalistic, 
re-annexed the major part of those lands 
and added to them two provinces, East 


Galicia and North Bukovina. These nev- 
er had been parts of the Russian Em- 
pire. Soon after the end of the hostilities 
two more provinces, East Prussia and 


Carpathorussia, were taken away from 
Germany and Czechoslovakia, while in 
Asia the occupation of the Kurile Islands 
and of the southern part of Sakhalin 
Island was informally transformed into 
annexation. These additions increased 
the area of the Soviet Union to 8.47 
million square miles and its population 
to 193 million. 

After these annexations, the Soviet 
Union was a body politic approximately 
the size of the former Russian Empire. 
But, simultaneously with the postwar 





DR. N. S. TIMASHEFF, author of many 
authoritative works on Soviet Russia, 
teaches at Fordham. A native of Russia, Dr. 
Timasheff was teaching in Petrograd when 
the Communist Revolution began in 1917. 
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Must the Kremlin Rule 





The Soviet Empire can expand only to the 


music of rumbling tanks and gunfire. 


- We must be ready to stop the music 


annexations, the process of empire- 
building started. In the course of a few 
years, Finland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia, and Albania became Soviet satel- 
lites (Yugoslavia seceded in June 1948). 
In Asia, North Korea became one more 
satellite, and in 1948-9 the whole of 
China, excepting Formosa and the re- 


mote province of Tibet, was brought ° 


under the dominance of Moscow. The 
Empire has now an area of 12.16 million 
square miles, with a population of about 
750 million, approximately one-third 
of mankind. 

But is there such a thing as the Soviet 
Empire? Officially, there is not. The 
states enumerated are tied to the Soviet 
Union and to each other by numerous 
treaties of friendship, mutual help, eco- 
nomic assistance and exchange, and so 
on. At face value, these are agreements 
between equals, freely and spontaneous- 
ly signed by sovereign governments act- 
ing in the interests of their peoples. 

The actual situation is quite differ- 
ent. The governments functioning in 
Prague, Warsaw, Budapest, and so on, 
are not governments freely deciding the 
courses of action to be taken. They 
find themselves under a supergovern- 
ment entrenched in the Kremlin, the in- 
ner fortress of Moscow, the capital of 
Russia. The line of subordination runs 
through the structure of the Communist 
Party. All the governments in the area 
from the Elbe to the Pacific consist of 
Communists (in some cases there is 
some admixture of non-Communists of 
the fellow-traveler type). Though citizens 
of the countries they rule, they are 
handpicked by the men in the Kremlin 
on the double basis of loyalty to Mos- 
cow and efficiency in administration ac- 
cording to Communist ideology. For 
them, the word of Moscow is the law. 
The directions which they receive are 
mainly these: the foreign policy of the 
satellite nations must be Moscow’s pol- 
icy; economic relations with outsiders 
must comply with Moscow’s plans; local 
nationalism must be subordinated to the 
Russian supernationalism; the social 


and economic structure must undergo 
rapid change following models estab- 
lished in Russia. 

The organization is not absolutely 
rigid. Finland has been allowed to pre- 
serve both a social and economic struc- 
ture at variance with the Soviet one and 
to have a non-Communist government. 
Up to February 1948, the same was true 
of Czechoslovakia. And it is likely that 
the Soviet pattern of economy will not 
be immediately imposed on China. In 
the majority of the satellites, several po- 
litical parties, in addition to the Com- 
munist, have been allowed to exist, pro- 
vided they accept the leadership of the 
latter and agree to nominate a common 
slate of candidates. 


HAT are the bonds holding the Em- 

pire together? There is no doubt 

that the main bond is force derived from 
military events of the past war. Geog- 
raphy made it inevitable that “libera- 
tion” be brought to the nations of east 
Central Europe by Soviet armies; the 
same was true of large parts of China 
and of North Korea. Military occupa- 
tion offered to the men in the Kremlin 
a great opportunity: everywhere (except 
Finland) political power was rebuilt 
around the small Communist parties. 
They were small indeed, but they had 
the ear of the commanders of the Red 
Army; without their intervention, no 
problem could be solved. The Com- 
munists were willing to help, but at a 
price. They wanted to have the min- 
istry of the interior, which placed at 
their disposal the police; the ministry 
of justice, which could be used to or- 
ganize trials of the Cardinal Minds- 
zenty type; the ministry of education, 
which would allow them to mold, ac- 
cording to their plans, the mentality of 
the youth, and so on. These requests 
had to be granted. Later on, the armies 
of occupation could leave or be sub- 
stantially reduced: the new power ap- 
paratus was there, strong and efficient. 
But the Communists never rely on 
coercion only. Whenever possible, they 
use, in addition, ideological weapons. 
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the World? 


by N. S. TIMASHEFF 


Naturally, the Marxian doctrine has 
been relentlessly propagated and, here 
and there, it has made converts, as 
courageous and enthusiastic as neo- 
phytes commonly are. 

With respect to those who could not 
be converted, old-fashioned weapons 
could be used. The Poles, the Czechs, 
the Slovaks, the Serbs, the Croats, the 
Slovenes, and the Bulgarians are Slavs. 
Why could their hearts not be gained 
by conveying the idea that, going along 
with Russia, the greatest of the Slavic 
nations, they could fulfill their dream 
of revenge against the Teuton, who had 
dominated them for centuries? Pan- 
slavic congresses were convoked in Mos- 
cow and Belgrade, reviving a tradition 
going back to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Victories of remote an- 
cestors against Western dominators were 
glorified, especially in Czechoslovakia. 
The greatness of the Russian culture 
and its affinity with the other Slavic cul- 
tures were emphasized in order to in- 
duce the minor Slavic nations to sever 
their cultural ties with the West. 

Finally, the Serbs, the Bulgarians, and 
the Rumanians belong to the Greek 
Orthodox Church, to the same church 
as the majority of the Russians. Spec- 
tacular events which took place in Rus- 
sia during the war and which could 
make one believe that, in Russia, the 
church had regained a high status, could 
be used to emphasize the spiritual unity 
between the nations just mentioned and 
Russia and to induce them to see .in 
union a great spiritual achievement. | 

AKEN one by one, these ideological 

bonds would not have been very 
strong. But, in totality, and especially in 
combination with th pressure of the ap- 
paratus of coercion, they proved to be 
quite useful. 

An additional cause behind the for- 
mation and consolidation of the Soviet 
Empire has, however, been the dislike 
which the lower classes have held for 
many social and political institutions. 
Misery combined with striking inequal- 
ity between the top and the bottom 
classes in these nations were present al- 
most throughout the area, Finland and 
Czechoslovakia being exceptions. Almost 
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everywhere, again with the same excep- 
tions, the governments were corrupt and 
inefhcient. In the two countries just 
mentioned, too many people had been 
spontaneously converted to Marxism, 
though not necessarily in its Communist 
brand. In China, civil war was endemic. 
Working together, these conditions have 
greatly contributed to the ascent of 
Communism in the area now forming 
the Soviet Empire. 
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Unfortunately, these nefarious condi- 
tions are present also in many lands out- 
side the Empire, and this makes them 
good targets for the further expansion 
of the Empire which, according to the 
very doctrine of Communism, must be- 
come global, unifying mankind in a uni- 
versal Communist state ruled from the 
Kremlin. 

Contrary to the bright expectations 
of the early days when Communism was 








led by Lenin, Communists today know 
that final victory is not just around the 
corner, and that it can be achieved only 
step by step. Instead of the indiscrim- 
inate attacks of those years, specified 
lines of aggression could be observed 
during the postwar years. 

The highest prize the Communists 
could win is obviously Western Europe, 
an area of. high industrialization and 
great technical efficiency. Its possession 
would make the Soviet Empire a match 
for the United States, even on the in- 
dustrial level—and it is that level which 
is decisive in modern wars. 

Of the Western nations, France and 
Italy have been singled out by the Com- 
munists, with Western Germany an ad- 
ditional target. In these countries, de- 
feat has caused widespread dissatisfac- 
tion. France, it is true, finally found 
herself a member of the victorious coali- 
tion; but the gloomy days of 1940, dem- 
onstrating her inner weakness, have not 
been forgotten. Italy and Germany have 
known defeat after years when imperial 
dreams had seemed close to realization. 
Setbacks of such magnitude always affect 
adversely the national spirit and make 
a nation responsive to propaganda 
promising to wipe out the inglorious 
past. Add to this the misery of the nine 
million refugees in Western Germany; 
endemic unemployment and intolerable 


agrarian conditions in large parts of 
Italy; the hopeless position of too many 
small farmers in France. Think of the 
proverbial inability of the Frenchmen 


to form stable governments and the red 
tape permeating French bureaucracy; 
think of the contempt in which the 
Germans and Italians must have held 
their government machineries, corrupted 
and perverted as they were by the dic- 


tatorial regimes—and you see an excel- 
lent breeding ground for Communism. 
If conditions do not rapidly change for 


the better—they have improved, but not 
fast enough—Communism could win by 
infiltration that prepares the way for a 
coup d'etat. 


NOTHER target for aggression is the 
Near and the Middle East. For 
years, Greece was torn to pieces by civil 
war inspired from Moscow. Turkey has 
been periodically attacked, on the verbal 
level, by Soviet demand of “co-partner- 
ship” in the defense of the Straits and 
of the cession of some provinces. Iran 
is under constant pressure: the Soviets 
covet her rich oil fields and her soil as 
an access to the Indian Ocean. Out of 
these countries, Iran is perhaps in the 
worst position, owing to her unfortunate 
social structure which places a few very 
rich in opposition to the large masses 
of the very poor. Greece, on the other 
hand, is a classic example of a country 
with a corrupt and inefficient govern- 
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ment, while her population is badly im- 
poverished. A few thrusts from the out- 
side, and these nations could fall to 
pieces—this is at least what the Commu- 
nists are inclined to think. 

In our day, the strongest line of ag- 
gression aims at Southeast Asia. Korea 
is now under direct military attack. 
Civil war is raging in Indochina and 
is periodically being resumed in Indo- 
nesia. Preparations to take over For- 
mosa have been checked, at least tem- 
porarily, only by the American declara- 
tion that it would fight back. In Malaya, 
unrest is permanent. 

Poverty and illiteracy characterize the 
region; in Indonesia, recently granted 
independence and a most democratic 
constitution, only 5 per cent of the peo- 
ple can read and write. Everywhere 
exacerbated nationalism, especially di- 
rected against the white man, is strong. 
The situation is aggravated by this fact: 
everywhere in the area, the thin layer 
of intellectuals has been entranced by 
such Western ideas as democracy. Com- 
ing to power, they want to lift up their 
nations to full-fledged democracies. The 
masses follow suit rather passively, but 
expect from democracy what it cannot 
achieve, namely, rapid and radical cure 
of the evils accumulated through cen- 
turies. Very soon, disillusionment and 





The only good thing about some 
people is their opinion of them- 
selves. 





apathy replace the initial hopes. The 
new institutions do not become so dear 
to the natives that they would fight for 
them to the bitter end. 

Finally, there is Latin America. It 
does not stand high on the list of Soviet 
targets; nevertheless, some preparatory 
work is being carried out, since the so- 
cial structure of the area makes this 
work not entirely hopeless. There, as 
in some parts of Europe and Southeast 
Asia, enormous distances separate the 
wealthy and highly cultured minority 
from the bulk of the people, who are 
miserably poor and illiterate. The gov- 
ernments are inefficient and change with 
kaleidoscopic velocity, owing to the ne- 
farious custom of the military coup 
detat. Being used to revolution, the 
masses could acclaim even a Communist 
revolution just as any other. 

The picture is gloomy. Dark férces are 
so strong that the men in the Kremlin 
seem to have a good chance of the vic- 
tory which would make their Empire 
universal. Is then the world of free men 
doomed? Must human history finish in 
the disaster of Communist victory? 

No, that world is not doomed, and 
human history is not leading to the tri- 
umph of Communism. What are the 
reasons to believe that it ‘is so? 


First, as we have seen thus far, the 
dark forces have gained victory under 
one condition: occupation by Soviet 
armies and formation, under their pro- 
tection, of the apparatus of coercion. 

But there is no Soviet occupation in 
the areas just passed in review. The 


Moscow-inspired invasion of South 
Korea might perhaps be best explained 
by a conclusion drawn by the men in 
the Kremlin from the events of the past 
few years: to go ahead, they need the 
presence of Communist-led armies in 
countries they would annex. 


ECOND, everywhere besides dark 

forces there are forces of resistance. In 
Western Europe, the spirit of liberty is 
by no means dead. The Frenchman and 
the Italian know the value of political 
freedom, and it seems that the German 
is being converted. Moreover, after the 
initial victories of socialist ideas, the 
spirit of economic liberty has gained the 
upper hand. 

There is another force, that of sound 
nationalism. It has been behind the 
secession of Yugoslavia, and national- 
istic Opposition against Moscow could 
develop in China. In the area coveted 
by the Soviets, the same nationalism 
which is initially helpful to the Com- 
munists may turn against them as repre- 
sentatives of hateful foreigners. 

And there is the force of religion. The 
Catholic Church is there to re-enforce, 
nay, to give an unshakable foundation 
to sresistance against Communism in 
Western Europe and in Latin America. 
In Indonesia, the Near and the Middle 
East, the force of Islam is by no means 
negligible. 

If the love of God, the love of free- 
dom, and the love of one’s own nation 
coalesce, a force is created which is a 
real match for the joint forces of evil— 
provided the latter is not given the op- 
portunity to achieve victory by armed 
might. 

Therefore, the advance of Commu- 
nism by armed forces, as has happened 
in Korea, must be resolutely checked 
whenever and wherever it occurs. This 
can be done since the political, mili- 
tary, and economic strength of the free 
nations is still greater than that of the 
Soviet Empire. By means of a sound 
and vigorous policy, checking force by 
force, demasking the ideological falla- 
cies of the enemy, by skillfully aiding 
the forces opposed to Communism, by 
helping backward nations to overcome 


their unfortunate and unjust social’ 


structure and the corrupt practices in 
administration, by such means the ad- 
vance of Communism can be stopped. 
But systematic and enlightened efforts, 
in the spirit of sacrifice and brotherly 
love, are necessary—or else the Soviet 
Empire may really grow universal. 
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by ALOYSIUS McDONOUGH, C.P. 


Self-Love vs. Selfishness 


All of God’s dealing with mankind shows His utter un- 
selfishness, and His wish that we imitate this character- 
istic. Hence, I can’t understand what I read in a book: 
“God loves Himself.’—H. M., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Selfishness is a self-love which is disordered inasmuch as cen- 
tered upon oneself, to the exclusion and detriment of others. 
However, a balanced self-love is a normal ingredient of our 
human make-up. Our minds esteem the admirable qualities 
of a person; our wills are attracted affectionately to his lovable 
qualities—whether the person be oneself or another. Excessive 
self-love is egotism and is sinful; the opposite extreme of self- 
contempt or self-hatred is unnatural and also sinful. In be- 
tween extremes, there should be a balanced self-love—the 
norm of charity for others, referred to by Our Lord: “Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt. 22:39). 

From what has been said above, it should be obvious that 
there is no incompatibility between God’s unselfish love for 
mankind and His self-love. We must remember that God is 
unique. There is no one else to whom He is beholden for 
His infinite perfections. Hence, God's self-esteem and self-love 
involve neither pride nor any other deordination. His per- 
fection and independence are such that God is under no 
obligation to create and respect and love any other being. 
That He has seen fit to do so is attributable solely to the 
exuberance of His divine love. But God would not love Him- 
self truly, did He not will the best interests of men as “minia- 
tures” of Himself. ‘““Let us make man to Our image and like- 
ness” (Gen. 1:26). Hence, man is successful in self-love in 
ratio to his unselfish devotion to God. 


The Church is Holy 


Why does your Church feel entitled to boast of holiness 
as a characteristic?—F. Z., HOT SPRINGS, N.M. 


Aside from the de facto record of the Catholic Church, it is to 
be expected that holiness, or moral goodness, would be her 
predominant characteristic. Not to posit that expectation 


’ would be an affront to the divine Founder of the Church. 


The focal point of the Kingdom of God upon earth is the 
human soul; that Kingdom or Church flourishes in ratio to 
the maintenance of human holiness—the very purpose of the 
Church’s existence; were the Church to fail to attain its pur- 
pose, then Christ Himself would be a failure. Since that can- 
not happen, the Church must be characteristically holy, both 
potentially and actually. 

It is specious to contend that although God was the 
Founder of the Old Testament synagogue, the chosen people 
were a failure. Their history, as recorded by the inspired 
writers, is edifying as well as disedifying. Essentially, the 
chosen people cannot be considered a failure, for they fos- 
tered in an otherwise pagan world both the true religion and 
a divinely authored expectation of the Messias. It is obvious 
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that God’s covenant with the chosen people of that time was 
temporary and preparatory to another which is permanent, 
final, and perfectly adapted to divine purpose. “Christ is a 
mediator of a better testament, established on better prom- 
ises’” (Heb. 8:6). 

The unique superiority of the New Testament era is exem- 
plified by the fact that God became Man without ceasing to 
be divine, that as a God-Man He suffered and died, thereby 
circulating the plenitude of divine, psychological help known 
as God's grace. “And of His plenitude we all have received” 
(John 1:16). That plenitude of divine grace is the source of 
the Church’s fecundity in holiness. As the Vine-root, so the 
branches. 

In the concrete, or in the workaday order of things, the 
grace wherewith Christ is endowed is available to His faith- 
ful, and is transfused by means of the teaching, ruling, and 
sanctifying competence of the Church. The infallible teaching 
power guides the human intellect, the ruling power directs 
the human will, the sanctifying power transmutes the efforts 
of the human soul by means of enlightening and energizing 
grace. Is it any wonder, then, that the Church can boast, 
potentially and actually, of a legion of martyrs, of indefati- 
gable confessors, of virgins? 

There have been defections from the Catholic Church, and 
there are only too many so-called Catholics who are not rep- 
resentative of the Church or of Christ. But the divine Founder 
of Christianity expected the cockle to grow amid the wheat; 
that is one of many reasons for the institution of the sacra- 
ment of repentance. It is only thoughtless men who confuse 
the Church Militant with the Church Triumphant, the pro- 
bationer with the graduate. Among the many fragmentary 
groups claiming derivation from Christ, there is none which 
provides, with sacramental reliability, for the lapses so normal 
to a morally frail human nature. Many of the Church's great- 
est saints have been repentant sinners—from Dismas onward 
to the present. It is safe to say that the vast majority of the 
saints who have graduated to the Church Triumphant from 
the probationary Church Militant are uncanonized. The rec- 
ognition known as canonization is but occasional divine prop- 
aganda—a stratagem to encourage the majority, and by the 
endorsement of miracles to explode any lurking doubt as to 


whether the Catholic Church is still capable of mothering 
saints. 


Parental Rights 


As a Catholic nurse on hospital duty, am I free to baptize 
babies of non-Catholic parentage?—a. C., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


To begin with, whenever it is possible, you should refer all 
such cases to the Catholic chaplain of your nonsectarian 
hospital. In emergencies, when recourse to the chaplain is 
not feasible, your decision must be made according to the 
norms of Church Law. If there be reasonable expectancy that 
the infant will live, you may not administer Catholic bap- 
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tism; in fact, it would be gravely sinful to do so. As em- 
phasized over a century ago by Pope Benedict XIV, such 
procedure would be an infringement of parental rights. By 
the very law of nature, parents have the responsibility and 
the right to provide religiously for infant offspring, according 
to their conscience. Hence, those of divergent religious con- 
victions may not tamper, without becoming guilty of grave 
injustice. 

However, if it be reasonably certain that the infant will 
die, Catholic baptism may be imparted, and should be. In 
that circumstance, the infant patient is in extreme spiritual 
need, his eternity will depend upon what is done for him 
there and then, and his right to the fullness of heaven takes 
priority over the rights of anyone else. 

\side from danger of death, Catholic baptism may not be 
administered lawfully, without the consent of at least one 
of the parents or of a responsible guardian, coupled with the 
assurance that the child will be brought up, consistently, as 
a Catholic. In this matter, under the heading of non-Catholic 
parents are included apostate Catholics, as well as schismatics. 
Parents, whether legitimate or illegitimate, forfeit all rights 
to a child if they abandon the infant. 


Banns of Matrimony 


Some people may get a thrill out of it, but my fiancé and 

I felt embarrassed at having our names publicized in 
church. Why does the pastor insist on it?—R. H., BATON.. 
ROUGE, LA. 


Pastors are not free to omit the publication of the banns or 
notification of marriage intentions. Usually, banns are an- 
nounced only at the principal Mass on Sundays and holy- 
days. If bashful, you could attend some other Mass on the 
three occasions when your banns are due for publication. 

Che law of the Church requiring announcement of banns 
dates back to the year 1215. Presumably, the pastor or an 
assistant has already made a thorough investigation as to 
the freedom of both parties to marry. However, there could 
be an impediment unsuspected even by the engaged couple. 
Nor is it unheard of that a man or a woman, or both in col- 
lusion, have falsified their replies to a pastor’s interrogatory. 
The banns are a final precaution in upholding the sacred- 
ness of a sacramental marriage and in protecting the interests 
of both parties concerned. 

Banns are to be published for three successive Sundays or 
holydays, either at Mass or at some other service when a rep- 
resentative number of parishioners are in attendance. If the 
bishop of a diocese so prefer, the announcement can be made 
by means of a bulletin, posted conspicuously on the church 
premises. According to the Church’s Code of Canon Law, the 
faithful are obliged to make known betimes, to the pastor or 


to the bishop, any impediment of which they are aware. 
(Canon 1027) 


Imperfect Contrition 


Imperfect contrition, as it is called, seems so imperfect 
that it is hard to understand why it would be acceptable 
to God.—M. A., BUTTE, MON. 


All contrition acceptable to God bespeaks a twofold attitude— 
regret for past mutiny against God and, consistently, a de- 
termination not to sin again. Needless to say, a mere wish 
should not be mistaken for an honest-to-goodness determi- 
nation. 

Contrition can be appraised according to the nobility and 
sincere unselfishness of the motives which prompt it. To be 
contrite out of sheer regard for God who has been offended 
is perfect contrition. However, even an attitude of imperfect 
contrition considers God offended to some due extent, albeit 
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indirectly and implicitly. For example, a repentant sinner 
may be motivated directly and explicitly by a realization of 
the heinousness of sin; thereby, he shares God’s own attitude 
toward sin. His motivation may be a fear of eternal punish- 
ment; since that punishment consists chiefly in the depriva- 
tion of God, his contrition is a tribute to God. Inasmuch as 
imperfect contrition for past sin brings the mind and heart 
of the repentant sinner into harmony with the divine atti- 
tude, at least to some extent, it is acceptable to God when 
bolstered by the efficacy of the sacrament of repentance. With- 
out recourse to the sacrament, imperfect contrition does not 
suffice. 

It must be admitted that imperfect contrition is a shabby 
attitude in contrast with that of perfect contrition. Any. sin- 
ful person would be rather queer who could not entertain 
a regret for sin out of sincere and sheer regard for God. That 
ideal, normal attitude would not exclude the entertainment 
of imperfect contrition at the same time. 


Easter Duty 


I neglected to make my Easter duty. Can I make up for 
that now, or must I wait till the next Easter duty sea- 
son?—M. S., BANGOR, ME. 


The omission-of one’s Easter duty through neglect is gravely 
sinful. By the Easter duty is understood the worthy reception 
of Holy Communion ‘during the period prescribed by the 
Church—in this country between the First Sunday of Lent 
and Trinity. Your obligation is now twofold: confession as 
soon as reasonable, to be followed by Holy Communion. 
Since you are accountable for grave neglect, your obligation 
of having recourse to the Sacrament of Penance is urgent. 
“If thou shalt not watch, I will come to thee as a thief and 
thou shalt not know at what hour I will come” (Apoc. 3:3). 
As for the reception .of the Eucharist, the fact cannot be 
undone that it was neglected during the prescribed time, but 
that would not justify its postponement until Lent of next 
year. It is strange but nonetheless true that the Church has 
to oblige us to avail ourselves of opportunities. 


How Many Creators? 


In the Apostles’ Creed, we profess to believe in “God the 
Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth .. .” How 
about the Son and the Holy Ghost—did they take part in 
the works of creation?—R. W., QUOGUE, N.Y. 


Yes—and for this reason: all activities of God in the created 
world are accomplished through His wisdom and omnipo- 
tence; but those attributes belong to the one, infinite divine 
nature which is shared with perfect equality by all three 
divine Persons. Hence, the Son and the Holy Ghost, no less 
than the Father, created the world. At times, we are accus- 
tomed to ascribe this or that accomplishment in the created 
world to Father or Son or Spirit, because the particular accom- 
plishment reminds us of the personal characteristic of one 
Person rather than of another, but actually it is understood 
that no one of the three divine Persons is excluded. Thus we 
are inclined to associate creative accomplishments, inasmuch 
as they bespeak divine power, with God the Father; works of 
wisdom, with the Son; and the work of sanctification, with the 
Holy Spirit. When properly understood, it is appropriate to 
do so—provided we do not imply that all three divine Persons 
could not or did not accomplish what we attribute directly 
and explicitly to some one divine Person. A direct and ex- 
plicit reference or acknowledgment is not necessarily exclu- 
sive. Three divine Persons created the world, but all three 
have one and the very same divine nature, wisdom, and 
power, and are the One, Supreme Being. 
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Contradiction Apparent, Not Real 


One individual recognizes conduct as sinful; another con- 
siders it quite lawful. Why is it that each one’s action is 
justifiable, and that both can merit salvation?—t. L., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In judging the morality of human conduct, many factors must 
be considered. An action good in itself can be vitiated 
by a reprehensible motive—for example, public almsgiving 
prompted by vanity. To eat and drink is necessary but can 
become sinful by excess. To take the life of a human being is 
a grave evil, but justifiable homicide is not murder. Con- 
sidered in itself, any and every action is either good or bad or 
indifferent. But in the concrete, every action becomes vested 
with circumstances which may alter its moral complexion. 
As indicated above, an action which is objectively good or 
at least indifferent can be spoiled morally by a wrong purpose 


or a wrong motive. So too, an action which is objectively evil . 


but which is not recognized as an evil, can be subjectively 
good. “Yea, the hour cometh that whosoever killeth you, will 
think that he doth a service to God” (John 16:2). An individ- 
ual’s misconception as to what is right and wrong may be due 
to negative ignorance or positive error or to momentary inad- 
vertence. If the individual be not to blame for his ignorance 
or error or inadvertence, then he is not subjectively blame- 
worthy for his action, no matter how wrong the action may be 
objectively. Ideal conduct consists in doing intelligently and 
freely what is objectively right. But in deciding upon inno- 
cence or guilt of conscience, as a basis for merit or demerit, an 
action must be considered subjectively as well as objectively. 


Adrift 


A friend—of Jewish parentage, but with his own philos- 
ophy of life—wants to know: a) What is being done by 
the Catholic Church to offset fanaticism, which all 
churches breed and which makes people opinionated 
and intolerant? b) Why are the Church’s views on morals 
incompatible with its peoples’ practice?—L. R., NEW YORK, 
N. Y. 


Your friend would be infinitely better off were he guided by 
the religious philosophy of orthodox Judaism than by his 
own. Apparently, his only conviction is that to be a religious 
know-nothing is ideal. 

If we may transpose his notions into orderly, cause-and- 
effect sequence, he alleges that the churches breed opinions, 
intolerance, fanaticism. Church membership is made up of 
humans—men and women endowed with intelligence and 
capable of forming opinions. Your friend is quite opinion- 
ated, although churchless. However, mere opinions do not 
justify intolerance, let alone fanaticism. An opinion is de- 


. finable as a judgment which falls short of conviction or cer- 


tainty. Most of the so-called churches in today’s world do not 
venture beyond religious opinions; they lack the certainty 
of conviction, dare not be dogmatic, and logically cannot 
be intolerant. If your friend’s mind were functioning de- 
pendably, he would be critical rather of that fanaticism which 
is chronic to most of the churches—tolerance toward mere 
opinions on the ABC’s of religious truth. To any thoughtful 
man. it is tragic to have only an opinion as to his origin, his 
purpose in this world, and the best means of attaining his 
immortal destiny. The Catholic Church is renowned—no- 
torious, some would say—for a convinced faith worthy of God, 
and for a rational certainty worthy of the human mind. 
Logically, the Church is entitled to be intolerant of mere 
opinion, and of agnosticism especially, and of error above all. 
But as a matter of principle, the Church is not intolerant 
toward the benighted themselves. 

Suppose we invert the word-order of the second question. 
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As stated above, your friend seems to imply that popular 
practice is the norm wherewith Church views should con- 
form. It must be admitted that within the Catholic Church 
there are “stray sheep” and “foolish virgins’”—those whose 
conduct is incompatible with their faith and moral code. 
Among causal factors that explain such inconsistency, paren- 
tal negligence is basic. Human freedom is even more basic. 
Morally, we are not free to mutiny against God and the 
Church; physically, we are free to do so—a freedom exem- 
plified by every sinner. The saint is commended by the in- 
spired writer as “he that could have transgressed and hath 
not; he that could do evil things and hath not done them” 
(Eccles. 31:10). 

The faithful are not so many puppets. Christ’s own real- 
ization of the frailty of human nature is indicated by His 
institution of the sacramental tribunal of reconciliation. 
However, most of the time, the conduct of most Catholics is 
consistent with their religious convictions. Our every Sunday 
problem is to provide at least standing room in our churches; 
despite economic injustice, we persist in educating our chil- 
dren in a Catholic environment; we are a thorn in the side 
of the baby-spacers; we are the bulwark of nations in main- 
taining the integrity of the undivorced family. “It must needs 
be that scandals come”—that is to say, considering the weak- 
nesses inherent in subnormal human nature, it is inevitable 
that there be disedification, scandal, inconsistency between 
code and conduct. But when a Catholic is unfaithful, the 
enlightened conscience against which he sins will guide and 
urge him to repentance; a Catholic is graced with divine 
norms of fidelity and divine means for reconciliation. By con- 
trast, your friend would be not only morally shipwrecked— 
he would be hopelessly adrift. It is anomalous that the human 
mind have convictions, or at least opinions, on all matters 
except religion. Oftentimes, a wish is “father to the thought” 
—a diabolical stratagem dating back to Adam and Eve. 


Safe or Dangerous? 


In deciding to attend movies, as classified by the Legion 
of Decency, what is the age distinction between children 
and adults?—v. H., PLAIN, WIS. 


It is just as well that you have not stated your own age. In 
this matter, no cut-and-dried, blanket reply can be given. It 
is best that you discuss the problem with your confessor. It 
would be helpful to reread “Age of Discretion” in the “Sign 
Post,” August, 1950. Were it feasible to do so, we would 
prefer to give a precise reply to your very practical inquiry. 
But as to the infiltration of temptation to the human soul, 
it is impossible to generalize about age brackets—a borderline 
factor which varies with the individual. 


Celer of Vestments 


Why is it that Masses for the deceased are so often said 
in other than black vestments?—c. L., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Various colors are called for by the ceremonial laws of the 
Church, to symbolize the characteristic of the respective saints. 
For example, red is considered appropriate for a martyr; 
white for a confessor of the faith and for a virgin. Violet or 
purple is typical of Advent and Lent, as penitential seasons. 
Black, as the color of mourning, is always worn for the funeral 
Mass of one who has outlived the state of infancy. Depending 
upon the rank of any given feast day when Mass is offered 
for a departed soul, black vestments may be permitted at all 
Masses, or only for an anniversary or for a high Mass, or 
solely for a funeral. However, neither color of vestments nor 
a minor variation in prayers would in the least diminish the 
benefit to be derived by a soul in Purgatory. 





e Mrs. Patrick Boyle, above, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, reads the 
Apostolic Blessing sent to her by Pope Pius XII through Bishop Aloysius 
Muench, Apostolic Visitor to Germany, who told the Holy Father of her 
outstanding Christian charity. 

After the War, Mrs. Boyle read about the dire straits of the priests in 
Germany. Many were so poor that they had no clerical clothes; others 
were wearing threadbare cassocks, green with age. Still others were unable 
even to say the Divine Office, as their books were destroyed by bombs. 
Mrs. Boyle resolved to help them, and with the permission of Bishop 
Francis Haas she begged throughout the Diocese of Grand Rapids and 
raised hundreds of dollars to buy the necessities for these poor priests. 
Though a mother of seven children, two of whom are studying for the 
priesthood, she found time for this apostolate of mercy. 





Mr. Doyle hands 
Father Brassard, the 
only American priest 
in Moscow today, his 
‘ong-awaited visa to 
enter Soviet Russia. 








e Michael Francis Doyle, above, has served well as 
a successful lawyer, citizen of the world, and out- 
standing exponent of Catholic Action. 

Born in the Quaker City, he found time while 
studying law at the University of Pennsylvania to 
establish the first Newman Club in the United States. 
During World War I, he was sent to Europe by Presi- 
dent Wilson to bring home Americans marooned 
there. He was at one time counsel for Eamon de 
Valera. 

He has been especially outstanding in his efforts 
for world peace. He organized the American Commis- 
sion to the Geneva League of Nations, was appointed 
by President Roosevelt as delegate to the Interna- 
tional Conference for Peace at Buenos Aires, and is 
credited with fostering the Good Neighbor Policy. 
He is one of the founders of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace and Catholic Near East Wel- 
fare Association. His papal decorations include 
Knighthood of Malta, St. Gregory, and head of the 
Knights of the Holy Sepulchre in the United States. 
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low knew, better than Adamson could 
have asked if he had tried to think of 
one. “Offhand, I couldn’t say,” Barlow 
said. “Maybe someone who lives in the 
United States. I was born a citizen and 
my father was made one down in the 
Zone there, But it’s a kind of second- 
class citizen. He was a silver-man there. 
I'm a silver-man myself there. You know 
what a silver-man is?” 

“No,” George Adamson said. “I used 
to see the signs on the doors of the res- 
taurants, one saying silver and the other 
gold, but I didn’t know what it meant.” 


“TN the old days,” Arthur Barlow be- 
gan, “they used to pay the big boys 
in gold and the ordinary workmen in sil- 
ver, so that one kind of people got to be 
known as gold-men and the other as 
silver-men. Then when they began to 
make rules and regulations, or when 
they wanted to separate people without 
using rules or regulations, they began to 
put gold and silver spelled out on doors. 
We all get paid in the same money now, 
but they still got gold-men and silver- 
men there. So even if it didn’t make the 
fights harder for. me I still haven’t any 
ambition to be called a Yankee.” 

In their walking they had reached a 
plazuela or small plaza, shaded by trees, 
jacarandas with their clusters of purple 
blossoms already out, and locusts with 
yellow blossoms. They sat on a bench. 

“I don’t suppose it would do any good 
for me to tell you I didn’t have nothing 
to do with them calling you a Yankee?” 
Adamson said. “At least not here in this 
particular city.” 

“No good at all,” Arthur Barlow said. 

“Supposing I told you that when they 
asked me about it I said no, and then 
they said they'd been asked to do it by 
someone muy importante—whatever that 
means.” 

“It means what it sounds like,” Bar- 
low said. “Very important. Probably 
they meant the promoter.” 

“No, I was talking with him. He was 
there, a big fat guy named Estremo- 
doyro.” 

“Anyhow, I don’t believe it,” Arthur 
Barlow said. He stood up, a spare Negro, 
tall for a welterweight, and flexed his 
shoulders slightly. “Time I went down 
the gym and loosened up.” 

While he punched the light bag, Ar- 
thur Barlow wondered why he minded 
being called a Yankee this time more 
than others. The thing he disliked about 
punching the light bag was that he did 
it so automatically he didn’t have to 
think about it and he always thought 
about things he shouldn’t be thinking 
of. He supposed he was more annoyed 
than usual because this coastal city tired 
him quickly. The humidity and the heat 
were enervating after the mountain 
cities like Bogota and Quito and Mexico 


City. He always felt good in those and 
fought good even though he had grown 
up in the Canal Zone. He wondered if 
it was the heat and the wetness or some- 
thing else, too, that reminded him of the 
Zone, where really he had never fought 
very well. His best fights had been in 
other countries, in mountain cities, and 
in New York. It was, he thought, typical 
of the way things had gone most of his 
life, that the best fight he ever fought 
had been one he lost years ago in New 
York. 

He had been going good then in Ha- 
vana, in Miami, in New Orleans, and 
Chicago and run up a string of fifteen 
straight wins by the time he had hit 
New York. The boys he had beaten had 
been tough and apparently people knew 
it, for the first thing they did. when he 
reached New York—he was a kid then, 
twenty-two—was to sign him for a non- 
title bout with a lightweight champion. 
He had known he was going to lose the 
fight, although with the passage of the 
years he had come to wonder if that was 
why he had lost it; because for five 
rounds he had things pretty much his 
own way and then he came gradually to 
believe it couldn’t be so and at the end 
it wasn’t so. He had hurt the right hand 
then, and he thought that might have 
had something to do with it, too; but 
they had never given him a return bout 
and he became, between the bad hand 
and other things, a drifter, known on 
two continents and for the most part 
respected but with something lacking 
that might have given him the eminence 
he now discovered he no longer wanted. 
For he knew why he fought now, strictly 
to make a living and not an especially 
good one at that. 


OMEWHERE in a region Arthur 

Barlow was not for that moment in- 
habiting, George Adamson called: 
“Time!” twice. Hearing the second one, 
Arthur Barlow finished, as often, with 
a long straight right that rippled out 
like a striking snake. The bag fled his- 
sing across the room to collapse against 
the opposite wall. 

“That'll prob’ly cost you a hundred 
pesos or soles or whatever it is they call 
the cigar coupons they use for money 
down here,” George Adamson said. 

“That’s all right, too,” Arthur Barlow 
said. “It was worth it.” And then, almost 
idly, he wondered what it would be like 
to be able to use again the straight right 
in the ring. 

“Time!” George Adamson called, and 
without hurry Barlow took a leather skif 
rope with aluminum handles from » 
rack. Skipping rope—tap, tap, with the 
left foot, tap, tap with the right, the 
leather whistling softly—he knew that it 
was indeed time that was his enemy, that 
he was too old for the business. And in 
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that instant he knew that this was going 
to be his last fight. 

He stopped skipping rope and Adam- 
son looked at him and said it wasn’t 
time yet. “That’s all I’m going to do 
today,” Arthur Barlow said. He had 
been on the verge of telling Adamson 
of his decision but changed his mind. 

“Too much dampness for you, huh?” 
Adamson said. 

“Something like that.” He walked be- 
hind the partition that separated the 
dressing room from the gym. He took a 
shower and then, to cool off, stood gently 
fanning himself with a bath towel held 
in both hands. Something had bothered 
him all the while he was under the wa- 


ter, nagging at the edge of consciousness. 
Sitting down to dress, he changed posi- 
tion and direction and it was a3 though 


now he faced what had been bothering 
him: he was going to fight his last fight 


while called a Yanqui, and there didn’t 
seem to be much he could do about it. 

[wo nights before a fight was the 
night to get your sleep, he knew, and he 
was able to sleep that night because of 


the ease his decision to fight no more 
had brought him. 

That day he walked to limber up and 
was moody. They went to a movie, one 


of the long, long shows often given in 
Latin America of U. S. pictures, with 
two features, several reels of a serial and 


short subjects. As chance would have it, 
one of the pictures was a strictly grade-B 
job about a poor but honest fighter who 
refused to throw a fight in spite of pres- 
sure from a gang. 

Arthur Barlow came out of the theater 
feeling a little tired. It was dusk in the 
great port city and a wind had begun 
tu blow, clashing gently the palms. He 
decided that the picture had been funny. 
“You know,” he said, “I been at this 
business twelve years and never throwed 
a fight. No one even ever asked me to, 
he added when George Adamson seemed 
unimpressed. 


FTER a moment, Adamson said: 
“They're betting against you. What 
betting there is. Eight to five.” 

“That don’t worry me none,” Arthur 
Barlow said. Nothing bothered him, he 
knew, for this was the last time; nothing 
but that Yankee business. 

“I was just wondering how yov. felt,” 
George Adamson said. When Barlow 
said nothing, Adamson added: “Plane 
fares is high in this territory. All we're 
getting is eight thousand pesos or soles 
or whatever it is they call their cigar 
coupons.” 
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“Don’t be a fool,” Arthur Barlow said. ¥ thority. They were North Americans, 


“I was just asking how you felt.” 

“I don’t feel anyway at all.” 

Barlow slept well that night, too. The 
next day he lay around, getting up 
for his meals, shooing George Adamson 
out the third time Adamson asked how 
he felt. He ate a steak at mid-day and lay 
on his bed in the cheap hotel, drowsing 
or staring at the wall. The slatted doors 
that opened on the verandas of the in- 
ner court of the native hotel yielded a 
dim and almost unchanging light and to 
Arthur Barlow, lying there, the un- 
changing light seemed to make time 
unchanging, too, for nothing happened 
in it, no bells rang, no one knocked on 
his door, George Adamson did not re- 
turn. 

At eight o’clock when Adamson had 
still not shown up, Arthur Barlow rose, 
took a cool shower to get wakened and 
went to the bull ring. Adamson was 
there, disturbed over something, going 
through the motions of being busy, of 
getting things done. “I had a lot a peo- 
ple to talk to, a lot a people to see,” he 
explained unsatisfactorily to Barlow. 

“The only thing I’m going to do to- 
night is fight a main bout,” Arthur Bar- 
low said, “so naturally my manager 





e A gossip is a person who never 
stops talking about things that 
leave her speechless. 





would have more important people to 
see.” 

“What you gotta talk like that for?” 
George Adamson said. Adamson was 
sweating, Barlow noticed, although that 
wind was blowing even in these corri- 
dors under the bull ring. 

“I just do,” Arthur Barlow said. He 
turned away from his manager and sat 
on a bench. He opened the old leather 
handbag and saw that his things were 
in it, the few absolute necessities a man 
wore when he fought professionally. 

Automatically, he undressed and now 
slowly stood, lean, perhaps a little too 
lexn, tall for a welterweight. The change 
of height changed his eyes’ focus, too, 
and with the edge of them he saw that 
strangers had entered the room. He 
reached for a towel, and wrapped it 
carefully around his loins, deliberately 
knotting it, and then raised his head 
and faced them. One of the three was 
Estremodoyro, the fat promoter. The 
other two Arthur Barlow did not know 
and could not identify; he did know 
these two did not belong here. 

They were men, a young one about 
twenty-nine, an older one somewhere in 
his fifties; it was this older one that 
Arthur Barlow felt his eyes focus on, 
for the man seemed accustomed to au- 


and after a moment of appraisal the 
older man and Barlow moved, as though 
by common consent, to shake hands. He 
had good eyes that went through you, 
but all the time you felt that judgment 
was accurate, that he knew clearly why 
you were what you were and why you 
did certain things. “My name is Car- 
rington,” the short man said. “I’m the 
Ambassador here.” 

“How’s that again?” Arthur Barlow 
said. 

The man smiled faintly. “I’m the Am- 
bassador of the United States to this 
country. I'd like to talk to you a mo- 
ment.” 


ARLOW stood there, silent, stunned, 

yet not without a certain dignity, 
an almost grave and formal quality, 
for an instant not unlike some antique 
statue of a boxer dug from a Greek ruin. 
Then the younger man who had come 
with the Ambassador said, in good Span- 
ish: “If we could speak with you alone, 
say, over there.” 

“That’s all right with me,” Arthur 
Barlow said. He turned to move toward 
a corner when Estremodoyro said: “I 
just want you to know I did not put the 
word Yanqui on the noticias. These were 
the ones who asked it be done.” Arthur 
Barlow turned and looked at the two 
Americans and then resumed his prog- 
ress toward the corner. 

When he was there he turned and 
faced them, noticing again they were 
neither patronizing nor ingratiating. If 
he had to say how they were, it would 
be that they were meeting him as an 
equal. The Ambassador said: “This is 
no time to bother someone in your pro- 
fession and I’m going to be very brief. 
What I want to ask of you is perhaps a 
very simple thing—that when you fight 
tonight remember that you are an Amer- 
ican and that in a very real sense you 
are representing your country.” 

Arthur Barlow looked at the Ambassa- 
dor. “I’m a Panamanian,” he said and 
paused an instant but spoke again be- 
fore the Ambassador could. “Why is it 
so important that you come here and 
talk to me like this?” 

The Ambassador shrugged, aware of 
a core of hardness in the Negro. “As 
you know,” he said, “there’s been an- 
other of their periodic revolts here and 
the party in power is more or less anti- 
United States. We have various pro- 
grams developing here, health, sanita- 
tion, education, agricultural—which the 
present government would like to ter- 
minate or discredit if it can, if only be- 
cause they are sponsored by the United 
States. Anything that will maintain the 
good name of the United States here— 
such as the way our tourists behave or 
our athletes compete—strengthens our 
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reputation here with the people and 
makes it that much more difficult for the 
present government to sabotage our pro- 
grams.” 

“I know it ain’t much of a govern- 
ment here,” Barlow said, “but I’m a 
silver-man. My father was a silver-man. 
You know what a silver-man is?” 

“Unfortunately, 1 do. At one time I 
was, like Mr. Reston here, a second sec- 
retary and I was posted in Panama.” 

Now there seemed nothing more to 
say and what wonder remained, Arthur 
Barlow felt, was that he knew as well as 
the others that there was nothing more 
to be said. Still, Reston tried to say 
something. “I guess all we can do then 
is rely on your native ability and de- 
cency. I’m sure you're trying to win and 
we'll be out there pulling for you to 
do so.” 

There was that coldness in him again, 
Barlow knew, not letting him feel the 
lift the words could have given him. He 
felt himself shrug. “Me,” he said, “I 
ain’t sure of anything.” 

There was a stillness again. In it, only 
one thing moved, a mere flicker, per- 
haps only a trick of the light: George 
Adamson’s mouth curved upward slight- 
ly. Something—only God knew what, Ar- 
thur Barlow told himself—had pleased 
the little man. 

.“Good luck,” the Ambassador said 
and, without waiting for a reply, turned 
and walked from the room. Reston went 
with him, half a pace behind, as though 
attending him. Outside, for the first 
time, Arthur Barlow heard the shouting 
for the preliminary bouts. 

He sat down and began to put his 
bandages on, doing the right hand first 
because the old injury required a par- 
ticularly intricate winding of the gauze. 
George Adamson hovered near him but 
said little. What irony there was did not 
present itself to Barlow. There was only 
a small elation that somehow he had 
come to be valued. 


STREMODOYRO had returned; it 

was time to go out. The fat man 
blocked the doorway. “It’s a good house, 
if you were wondering, Barlow. Maybe 
you'd like to fight this boy again?” 

“I don’t want to fight anyone again,” 
Arthur Barlow said. “Let me pass.” 

He came out through the tunnel the 
bullfighters used and was aware of wind 
and lights and the susurration of many 
voices. The concrete sides of the bowl 
went steeply up every way one looked; 
the ringside seats had been laid in the 
arena proper. Barlow went through an 
aisle and climbed quietly into the ring; 
there was a scattering of applause and 
a few faint boos. A patch of brightness 
shone symmetrically not far from the 
ring and he turned his head toward it. 
A whole section of seats was occupied 
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by men in bright brass firemen’s hel- 
mets. 

“Looks like this El Bombero has to 
bring his own cheering section,” Barlow 
said to George Adamson. 

“We ain’t going to let that worry us,” 
Adamson said automatically. 

Now came heralded by waves of cheer- 
ing, a short, blocky man, with a mass of 
black, curly hair. His white robe said in 
red letters that he was indeed El Bom- 
bero. He swung laterally through the 
ropes and reeled happily around the 
ring on stiff legs, the skirts of his robe 
flying, shaking hands with himself over 
his head. Now he stopped in Barlow’s 
corner and was saying: “Bueno suerte, 
joven,” Good luck, kid—but of course 
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to a Frenchman who boasted tact- 
lessly of the superiority of every- 
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His dinner companion smiled. 

“Yes,” she replied. “That is our 
politeness.” 
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joven meant youth, too, and maybe El 
Bombero was just doing some heavy- 
handed kidding. “Take care of your- 
self,” Arthur Barlow replied. 

Then the gloves were being put on 
and, the faded robe draped loosely over 
his shoulders, Arthur Barlow walked 
quietly and slowly to the center of the 
ring where the referee and El Bombero 
already awaited him. The instructions 
finished, he walked back, let Adamson 
take the robe, and scuffed his feet in the 
rosin crystals. “Save that right hand,” 
George Adamson whispered hoarsely. 
Since he had saved it for years, Barlow 
was a little puzzled that George referred 
to it now. But he had something more 
serious to think about; El Bombero was 
short and stocky and Barlow had always 
had trouble with that kind of welter. 

The bell, and Barlow turned and 
walked out to meet El Bombero’s rush, 
and roll under the first savage left hook. 


It carried El Bombero halfway around 
and when he straightened up Arthur 
Barlow made his head bob twice with 
a flickering left. El Bombero kept com- 
ing and grazed Barlow’s belly with two 
swings, and again the stocky man’s head 
bobbed. He came raging in again and 
this time Arthur Barlow let him go by. 
They were cheering El Bombero and 
someone not too far from the ring was 
asking Barlow if he was miedo, afraid. 
The fireman had turned and was on his 
way back. It was quite a performance, 
Barlow thought, as he straightened the 
stocky man up again; he wondered how 
long it could last. 


OWARD the end of the round, El 

Bombero crowded Barlow into a 
corner and hit him glancingly on the 
forehead with a right swing. It was the 
closest the fireman came to hitting Bar- 
low solidly in the entire round, but he 
was cheered wildly at the bell. 

“You be careful,” George Adamson 
said to Barlow, resting easily against the 
ropes in his corner. 

“I sure could get in trouble if that 
boy catches up with me,” Barlow said. 

The second was like the first, and it 
wasn’t until late in the third that El 
Bombero hurt Arthur Barlow. El Bom- 
bero had taken to weaving now and 
with Barlow in a corner had swung a 
savage right that caught Arthur Barlow’s 
left elbow where it had dropped to pro- 
tect his side and driven the elbow so 
hard against him that Barlow gasped. 

“He hurt you?” Adamson asked as 
Barlow returned to the corner. 

“Some,” Barlow said. “Right through 
my arm, too. That boy hit hard.” 

Sitting there, while Adamson minis- 
tered to him in unusual silence, Barlow 
felt better and turned his head. Two or 
three rows from the ring sat the Am- 
bassador and Reston and their faces 
were hard to read. He found that he 
could not dislike either of them. The 
bell again, and now there seemed some 
lack in him. It developed into his worst 
round. He wasn’t tired, but there 
seemed a lack of coordination. Rolling 
under El Bombero’s swings, instead of 
missing him completely, some caught 
Barlow glancingly on the back of the 
skull, stunning him a little. Then, miss- 
ing with a left hook, El Bombero took 
Barlow's double jab, walked through it, 
and crossed a right that dropped him on 
the seat of his pants. Now the light and 
the noise were one, and yet Barlow 
could think clearly. Already he was try- 
ing to remember what he had done 
wrong and then it occurred to him that 
after all it didn’t matter. He got slowly 
to one knee and now it seemed that the 
noise and the air were one. Again the 
rising changed his focus as it had in the 
dressing room, and he saw Adamson’s 








face but could not read it. The closest 
he could come to reading it was to think 
that Adamson didn’t seem excessively 
concerned over the knockdown. 

His head was clear when he rose at 
nine, and as the referee wiped the rosin 
from his gloves Barlow was able to ob- 
serve El] Bombero chaffing in a neutral 
corner and make a guess at what El 
Bombero was going to do. The fireman 
came after him, not weaving this time, 
and Barlow got his left up and found 
that he had almost thrown a straight 
right to follow it. But it was so long 
since he had thrown a straight right 
that he did not throw it now; he 
changed it into a feint and shortened his 
left and hooked the fireman to the jaw 
as the man moved away from the feint. 

El Bombero was surprised and hurt, 
although the hurt was more to his pride 
than his body. The bell rang before he 
could surge back, and Arthur Barlow 
turned gratefully to his corner. “I 
didn’t know if you was going to make 
it,” George Adamson said. 

“Oh, I wasn’t too bad off,” Barlow 
said. He lay back against the ropes and 
closed his eyes while they sloshed water 
over him and held the elastic of his 
trunks away from his belly. Now and 
not until now did he wonder why he 
got up at all, just what he expected to 
obtain by getting up... . 

He stayed away from El Bombero dur- 
ing the fifth and knew that by now he 
was losing the fight. Yet he found his 
principal unease was over that change 
in George Adamson which not only per- 
sisted but seemed to deepen. The sixth 
was better. More because he knew what 
to do with El Bombero now, he kept 
putting the left out, spearing him with 
it, rolling under and away. His legs 
weren't altogether good but he felt as 
well otherwise as he ever did fighting 
{n the low country. 

He actually took the sixth on points 
and the seventh like it and coming back 
to his corner after the seventh noticed 
still another increase in Adamson’s un- 
ease. “If you was aiming to disappoint 
the Ambassador,” George said, “you 
sure ain’t going to. You like to have that 
other boy on points.” 

“I ain't aiming to disappoint any- 
one,” Barlow said. They were yelling all 
around him and the brass hats were 
standing and El Bombcro was standing, 
twenty seconds before the bell. It would 
be a tough round and Arthur Barlow, 
with something that was partly impa- 
tience and partly nameless, wondered 
why he endured the fight—for he had 
been hurt some, even in these last two 
rounds. The memory of the word silver 
remained, persistent enough to annoy 
him. 

Then the bell again and El Bombero 
already on the way. He took two, three 
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of Barlow’s jabs and then was in close, 
punching at the belly. Turning in his 
efforts to get away, Barlow looked at his 
corner, although he rarely took any ad- 
vice Adamson proferred. The little 
man’s face was pasty in the arc lights, 
pasty and not displeased. Sensing incer- 
titude in Barlow, El Bombero shifted 
his attack to the head and Barlow 
slipped to one knee, principally from a 
left hook. So many conflicts had been 
engendered tonight, so many incerti- 
tudes, that that should have been all; 
for Barlow was hurt. There was the 
surging pain a hard belly blow often 
caused and a slight numbness at one side 
of the jaw. It should have been enough 
but someone in the audience couldn't 
keep his mouth shut. “Mata el Yanqui!” 
came the cry. “Kill the Yankee!” Al- 
ready the brass hats poured up the aisle 
to carry El Bombero away. There was 
going to be no killing, Arthur Barlow 
decided. It was his own way of express- 
ing a rather complicated train of 
thought. He distended his stomach to 
relax the muscles and the pain went 
away. Above him someon: - said: 
“—Siete—"” seven— and he took a deep 
breath. He gathered himself at eight and 
at nine rose, aware of George Adamson 
yelling not to get up, not to get hurt, 
to take care of himself. 





e A fanatic is a person who can’t 
change his opinion and won't 
change the subject. 





Something nagged at the edge of con- 
sciousness again, something unpleasant 
and persistent like the aftertaste of a 
drug. Then El Bombero was all over 
him and Barlow rose, rolled, locked both 
El Bombero’s gloves under his arms and 
leaned his weight on the shorter man. 
He had needed a few seconds more of 
rest. Anger was there, too, obscure and 
at many things—at Adamson, at the 
crowd (which he had never liked, any 
place), at the Ambassador, who might 
yet profit by this. 

The referee pulled them apart and 
then El Bombero was back, raging, and 
just as Arthur Barlow pushed him up 
with a left and started the straight right 
—which some seconds ago part of him 
had decided to throw after all these 
years—he knew what nagged at the edge 
of his brain: George Adamson had bet 
against him. The right went out like a 
snake, a rope with a weight on the end 
of it, and of course El Bombero had 
been coming in again, not even 
crouched, the left arm wide for a hook. 
At first nothing happened except that 
El Bombero stopped and stayed per- 
fectly motionless for perhaps a full sec- 





ond. Then, gradually, slowly gathering 
momentum, El Bombero came forward 
again, but now with dropped hands and 
glazed eye, until he fell prone in the 
center of the ring. But before he had 
fallen Arthur Barlow was listening for 
something else which part of him knew 
would also occur: George Adamson’s 
little groan under the great one which 
enveloped the arena like a wind. 

So that was that, Arthur Barlow told 
himself, and tried to fight down the feel- 
ing of satisfaction. He came back to the 
corner and Adamson’s stricken face. The 
little man looked at him in awe and 
wonder and: something of horror, too. 
“You must of broke your right all 
apart.” 

“No, it feels pretty good,” Arthur 
Barlow said. “Where’s my robe?” 

But Adamson continued to stare. “I 
wished you hadn’t done it, Arthur. 
What we get out of it? You say you feel 
bad and I bet the purse against us. 
Eight thousand against five. But I didn’t 
ask you to dive.” 

“I knew you bet,” Arthur Barlow said. 
“No one ever asked me to dive.” Ignor- 
ing the increase of horror in Adamson’s 
face, Barlow climbed through the ropes 
and found his robe where it had been 
trampled under his corner. He threw it 
awkwardly over his shoulders and start- 
ed up the aisle. The crowd, noisy and 
demonstrative, parted for him. A wind 
blew and felt good against him. 

He got to the dressing room before 
anyone else. Estremodoyro was the next 
person there. “You want to fight again 
here, Barlow?” 

“Looks like I might have to, to get 
carfare out of here,” Barlow said, “but 
I don’t know. Leave me be for now.” 

Next came the Ambassador and Res- 
ton and finally Adamson, looking as 
though he had not so much partici- 
pated in the end of the world as wit- 
nessed it in some incredible fashion. 
By now Barlow was undressed again and 
standing he held the towel around him, 
so that it was in a way the same moment 
as before the fight, repeated. “I just 
wanted to thank you,” the Ambassador 
said. “For winning for us. As a Yankee.” 

Arthur Barlow shook his head almost 
imperceptibly. “I didn’t win because I 
was a Yankee. I won because I just 
wanted the win.” 

“Which makes you a pretty good 
Yankee after all,” Reston said. 

“That’s for you to say,” Arthur Bar- 
low said. But there was that lift again 
as he turned and went toward the 
shower. Under the water he wondered 
if in some incredible fashion he had 
waited for this moment all his life. He 
couldn’t say. But the lift stayed and did 
not depart. He flexed his right hand and 
felt no pain. It was like being a new 
man, he thought. In every way. 
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* Bing Crosby, Frank McHugh, and Barry Fitzgerald 


in “Going 


Old Acquaintances 

GOING MY WAY is being reissued this fall in response to 
many requests. Six years later, the motion picture selected 
for THE Sicn Award in 1944 remains delightful entertain- 
ment. It is a superlative combination of wholesome humor, 
brilliant characterization, and fine music with Barry Fitz- 
gerald and Bing Crosby contributing performances that have 
found prominent positions in the screen hall of fame. Leo 
McCarey’s story was never intended to be a fully rounded 
portrait of priestly activities, but rather a study of two men 
who differ on details but work unceasingly toward the same 
goal. Those who have criticized the story on grounds that 
priestly functions have been ignored seem to have missed the 
point. McCarey and company set out to create a motion 
picture portraying two priests and their problems in terms 
that Catholics and non-Catholics alike can understand and 
appreciate. In this they have succeeded. They. have also made 
a motion picture that is first-rate entertainment and tech- 
nically superior to the vast run of the current-day product. 
Risé Stevens, Gene Lockhart, James Brown, Jean Heather, 
the Robert Mitchell Boys Choir, and the fleeting presence of 
Adeline DeWalt Reynolds as the old Irish mother add greatly 
to the picture’s value. Going My Way remains a screen 
classic and it is a pleasure to welcome it back for a second 
visit. (Paramount) 


Holy Year 1950 


Shortly after the Papal Bull announcing the Jubilee Year was 
proclaimed in May, 1949, Twentieth Century-Fox sent a staff 
to Rome. Cameramen immediately began photographing the 
preparations, intricate organizational work, and the solemn 
ceremonies of the Holy Year. After many months of filming 
and editing, a documentary titled HOLY YEAR 1950 has 
just been released. 

It is as inspiring as it is informative, for director Anthony 
Muto has managed to capture not merely the physical features 
of the worldwide pilgrimage but, in large degree, the spiritual 
facets as well. 

There is a very fine narration by Father Robert I. Gannon, 
S.]., former president of Fordham University, and a beautiful 
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My Way,” reissued by popular demand 


musical background by the Sistine Choir. In addition to an 
ample and effective coverage of the main ceremonies and a 
variety of Papal audiences, the film covers the human-interest 
vignettes too. 

A Bavarian baroness arrives on horseback; an elderly couple 
appear after crossing the Apennines on a tricycle; two former 
Russian concentration camp prisoners arrive to fulfill their 
pledge; seminarians of every race and color; pilgrims of high 
and low estates; visiting Church and state dignitaries; the New 
York pilgrimage led by His Eminence Cardinal Spellman; 
beatification ceremonies; a visit to the catacombs; the impres- 
sive Swiss Guards; glimpses of the Vatican art treasures; in- 
spiring scenes of His Holiness blessing and chatting with the 
pilgrims and, finally, the imparting of the “Urbi and Orbi” 
blessing to the world, make up this forty-five-minute feature. 

Cardinal Spellman’s co-operation made this excellent docu- 
mentary possible. It should be seen by every Catholic for it is 
a living record of a momentous hour in Church and world 
history. It is a splendid exhibit of the universality of the 
Church, its timeless message of hope and the essential truth 
it has brought down through the centuries. HOLY YEAR 
1950 is film reporting of a high degree. 


Reviews in Brief 


Custard-pie era slapstick predominates in MY FRIEND 
IRMA GOES WEST, the further adventures of the dim- 
witted young lady of radio fame. This second episode was 
probably inevitable, but to the jaundiced eye of one reviewer, 
it was unnecessary. In company with her oddly assorted com- 
panions the heroine is catapulted into supposedly humorous 
involvements with the gambling set at Las Vegas. Suggestive 
to the point of boredom, this falls considerably short of the 
low-water entertainment mark. (Paramount) 


Edmond O’Brien and Wanda Hendrix have a mildly amus- 
ing charade in THE ADMIRAL WAS A LADY, which is 
concerned with the efforts of some 52-20 club members to 
avoid work. O’Brien and three pals are depicted as easy- 
going, ambitionless vets content to enjoy life on the largess 
they receive. Their encounter with a former Wave leads them 
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* Nancy Olson and William Holden are 
on a kidnaper’s trail in “Union Station” 


into a succession of misadventures and the anticipated ref- 
ormation. A sprightly and generally amusing comedy, this 
is marred by the script acceptance of divorce as a satisfactory 
expedient. (United Artists) 


Ray Milland and Hedy Lamarr are the latest stars to hit the 
Western trail. In John Farrow’s COPPER CANYON they 
are faced with the twin obstacles of miscasting and a trite 
and familiar plot. Even Farrow cannot lift it out of the dol- 
drums. Hollywood has reached the saturation point in the 
current sagebrush cycle. Even the horses seem to be in need 
of a rest. Only Macdonald Carey’s portrayal as a deep-dyed 
villain is on the credit side here. (Paramount) 

Che wisdom of reviving ALL QUIET ON THE WESTERN 
FRONT at this time is at least open to debate. Whether 
the bitter pacificism of Erich Maria Remarque’s diatribe 
against war is being used as Communist propaganda today 
is a moot point. Certainly its revival just when the Kremlin 
is fostering a world-wide “peace” crusade seems like poor 
timing. The picture is interesting mainly because it points 
up the tremendous strides made by motion pictures in tech- 
nique and photography since 1931. Lew Ayres, Louis Wol- 
heim, Slim Summerville, Scott Kolk, Beryl Mercer, Owen 
Davis, Jr., and other names from the past are featured in 
this early talkie designed solely for the adult audience. 
(Realart) 

Bob Hope provides a refreshingly comic note in the month’s 
new releases as a pseudo-British butler foisted on the startled 
1870 frontier. FANCY PANTS is a streamlined, modernized 
version of the hilarious Ruggles of Red Gap. It gives Hope 
the chance to run the gamut of grimaces, wisecracks, and 
double-takes which he has made famous. Played broadly by 
the entire cast including Lucille Ball and Lea Penman as 
a wildly burlesqued daughter-mother team, this Technicolor 
farce misses few opportunities for laughs. Someone has ap- 
plied the sapolio to Hope’s humor and that helps consid- 
erably. (Paramount) 

OUTRAGI depicts the aftermath of a violent criminal as- 
sault. Revolving around the unfortunate victim’s reaction, 
it succeeds in arousing sympathy for the girl but fails in its 
attempts to present a convincing drama. Probably because 
Mala Powers’ performance is amateurish and Todd Andrews 
contributes a saccharine interpretation of a minister the 
effect is lost. Neither is capable of carrying a story that calls 
for three-dimensional interpretation. Presented in documen- 
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tary style, written, directed, and produced by actress Ida 
Lupino, this clinical study is only fair entertainment. That 
it serves any sociological or moral value is also debatable. 
(Filmakers-RKO) 


Walt Disney's second True-Life Adventure, entitled IN 
BEAVER VALLEY, is a delightful color portrait of life in 
a secluded woodland. Aside from a brief cartoon animation 
in the introduction, this absorbing short subject concentrates 
on the unstaged scurryings of the animals and fish who make 
up the valley community. Authentic and beautifully photo- 
graphed, this companion to Seal Island is a must for every 
member of the family. (Disney-RKO) 





* Lucille Ball bears patiently with butler 
Bob Hope in the hilarious “Fancy Pants” 


INSIDE THE VATICAN is an informative and timely color 
movie of Vatican City. Many of the scenes inside the Papal 
Residence and at St. Peter’s are being shown for the first 
time. It was directed and photographed by Father Salvator 
M. Burgio, who has presided as master of ceremonies at 
numerous pontifical functions. The film reflects his intimate 
knowledge of Vatican City and should prove doubly inter- 
esting to those who have been unable to visit Rome during 
this Holy Year. (Catholic Visual Education) 


Betty Grable and Dan Dailey have little trouble with the 
elementary acting demands made on them in MY BLUE 
HEAVEN. Not as much can be said for the hapless audience. 
The sole original feature of the production is the TV studio 
background. Aside from that it is all too painfully familiar 
and often too blatantly suggestive. A tinted carbon copy of 
every other Grable story, this is one of the reasons why movie 
attendance is off. (20th Century-Fox) 


Grim and violent, KISS TOMORROW GOODBYE is a 
typical James Cagney vehicle. The bantam bad man is in 
familiar territory playing an escaped convict who pursues his 
career as thief and’ blackmailer while married to the daugh- 
ter of a steel tycoon. The sadistic violence so characteristic 
of Cagney characterizations has not been overlooked, which 
should be fair warning. Barbara Payton, Helena Carter, Ward 
Bond, and Barton MacLane are featured in support. (Warner 
Bros.) 


THE CARIBOU TRAIL is well above average in the out- 
door adventure category. Stunning Cinecolor photography 
of the mountainous British Columbia country and a refresh- 
ingly novel script combine to give this a high entertainment 
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rating for every action fan. Randolph Scott, Victor Jory, Bill 
Williams, Gabby Hayes, Karin Booth, and Jim Davis help 
make it a stimulating venture. (20th Century-Fox) 


Alien smuggling from Cuba to Florida is the basis of LADY 
WITHOUT A PASSPORT, a routine and banal melodrama 
swamped in its own complications. Intrigue developed to 
the point of confusion and uncomfortably amateurish work 
by Hedy Lamarr, John Hodiak, James Craig, and George 


Macready help relegate this to the second-rate division. 
(M-G-M) 


Despite an occasional touch of the macabre, STELLA is a 
fast-paced, well-acted comedy with sufficient sparkling dia- 
logue to counterbalance the slips from good taste. Patterned 
solely for the adult trade, the story tells of a featherbrained 
scheme to cover up the accidental death of a reprobate uncle 
and collect his insurance at the same time. Ann Sheridan, 
Victor Mature, David Wayne, and a cast of reliable screen 
veterans make some headway in overcoming the less palatable 
portions of the plot. (20th Century-Fox) 


SUMMER STOCK blueprints the obstacles, the antics, and 
the humor of a hayloft theatrical group. Transplanting the 
backstage formula to the barnyard is not very original, but 
it does make for a pleasantly entertaining frolic in which 
youthful enthusiasm competes with Technicolor, production 
numbers, and a brace of song hits for top attention. Judy 
Garland, Gene Kelly, Eddie Bracken, Gloria DeHaven, Mar- 
jorie Main, and Phil Silvers head the cast. Frothy, funny, 
and formula, this will not disappoint those adults who find 
the lush movie musicals tailored to their taste. (M-G-M) 





* Victor Mature and Leif Erickson compete 
for Ann Sheridan’s affections in “Stella” 


UNION STATION is a moderately exciting mystery with a 
kidnaping theme and a railroad background. William 
Holden is seen as the head of a railway detective force at- 
tempting to rescue a blind girl who has been kidnaped on 
a train. The pulse of a large terminal has been captured 
successfully and suspense is maintained at a fairly even level. 
Barry Fitzgerald’s police inspector is up to his usual high 
standard and Nancy Olson is a personable heroine. Lyle 
Bettger and Allene Roberts are effective as kidnaper and 
victim respectively. For the adult mystery fan. (Paramount) 


Barbara Stanwyck and Walter Huston vie for histrionic hon- 
ors in THE FURIES, an adaptation of the Niven Busch novel. 
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All the ingredients of a first-class melodrama are present, but 
over-emphasis on dialogue and lack of action cause the pro- 
duction to bog down. A father-daughter feud in the South- 
west cattle empire is the pivot around which the complicated 
story turns. This has fine acting, colorful characterization, 
and a fairly interesting development. It lacks the tautness 
and depth necessary to make it outstanding. In addition to 
expert performances by Miss Stanwyck and Huston, in his 
final screen appearance, there are outstanding contributions 
by Wendell Corey, Judith Anderson, Blanche Yurka, Gilbert 
Roland, and Beulah Bondi. (Paramount) 


The Theater 


Burlesque has returned to Broadway under the patronage 
of Michael Todd who has aptly called his revue PEEP 
SHOW. As bawdy and vulgar an offering as ever graced 
the Minsky podium, this melange of low comedy and offensive 
dancing may earn a few dollars for its producer. It will not 
prove to be good public relations for the theater. The un- 
wary who may be trapped into paying six or more dollars 
for the questionable privilege of viewing a forty-cent bur- 


lesque show are likely to be as resentful as they are un- 
comfortable. 


Best Foot Forward? 


At an hour when we need every friend we can muster on 
the international scene, the question arises as to whether we 
are putting our best foot forward in the matter of motion 
picture propaganda. Hollywood has been entrusted with the 
job, one that is at least on a par with the Voice of America as 
an ambassador of the American way. 

Gang warfare may not be a daily occurrence in our streets, 
nor do most Americans live in silken splendor. But to the 
average outsider the true picture has been distended and 
falsely presented. When contrasted with the clever, calculated 
propaganda films of the Soviet moviemakers, our flamboyant 
exhibits stressing sex and gunplay become a matter of concern. 

To be sure, we have turned out some worthwhile and en- 
joyable movies which are a credit to the industry and a clear 
reflection of the country. Cheaper By the Dozen comes to 
mind as an example, but the offerings in that category are 
far outnumbered in the avalanche of crime stories and sophis- 
ticated comedies. 

We are in grave danger of losing the propaganda war to the 
ruthless proponents of atheistic Communism. That is the 
chance we take every time we export a glamorized, but false, 
picture of American life—and this is no time to take chances! 
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* One of the inspiring moments in “Holy 
Year 1950,” impressive documentary film 
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(The Christ who speaks so familiarly 
to parish priest Don Camillo from the 
cross is but the voice of conscience. A 
chapter from the book, “The Little 
World of Don Camillo,” published by 
Pellegrini & Cudahy, New York). 


NE day Smilzo came to the rectory. 

He was a young ex-partisan who 

had been Peppone’s orderly during the 

fighting in the mountains and now 

worked as messenger at the Town Hall. 

He was the bearer of a handsome letter, 

printed on handmade paper with the 

Party heading in Gothic lettering, which 
read: 

“Your honor is invited to grace with 
his presence a ceremony of a social na- 
ture which will take place tomorrow at 
ten o'clock A.m. in the Plaza of Liberty. 
The Secretary of the Section, Comrade 
Bottazzi, Mayor, Giuseppe.” 

Don Camillo looked severely at Smil- 
zo. ‘“Tell Comrade Peppone Mayor 
Giuseppe that I have no wish to go and 
listen to the usual imbecilities against 


reaction and the capitalists. I already 
know them by heart.” 

“No,” explained Smilzo, “there won’t 
be any political speeches. This is for 


patriotism and social activities. If you 
refuse, it means that you don’t under- 
stand democracy.” 

Don Camillo nodded his head slowly. 
“If that’s it,’ he said, “then I have 
nothing more to say.” 

“Good. And the Mayor says you are 
to come in uniform and to bring all 
your paraphernalia.” 

“Paraphernalia?” 

“Yes—a pail of holy water and all that 
stuff; there is something to be blessed.” 

Smilzo got away with talking this way 
to Don Camillo precisely because he was 


Don Camillo got up, rescued the 
book, and went to the church to let off 
steam. When he reached the altar he 
said, “Lord, I must find out what those 
people are planning to do tomorrow. I 
never heard of anything so mysterious. 
What is the meaning of all those prepa- 
rations? All those branches that they 
are sticking into the ground round the 
meadow between the drugstore and 
Baghetti’s house? What kind of deviltry 
can they be up to?” 

“My son, if it were deviltry, first of 
all they wouldn’t be doing it in the open 
and secondly they wouldn’t be sending 
for you to bless it. Be patient until 
tomorrow.” 

That evening Don Camillo went to 
have a look around but saw nothing but 
branches and decorations surrounding 
the meadow, and nobody seemed to 
know anything. 

When he set out next morning, fol- 
lowed by two acolytes, his knees were 
trembling. He felt that something was 
not as it should be, that there was 
treachery in the air. 


N hour later he returned, shattered 
and with a temperature. 
“What happened?” asked Christ. 
“Enough to make one’s hair stand on 
end,” stammered Don Camillo. “A ter- 
rible thing. A band, Garibaldi’s hymn, a 
speech from Peppone, and the laying of 
the first stone of “The People’s Palace’! 
And I had to bless the stone while Pep- 
pone chuckled with joy. And the ruffian 
asked me to say a few words, and I had 
to make a suitable little address because, 


although it is a Party affair, that dog 


dressed it up as a social undertaking.” 
Don Camillo paced back and forth in 





Don Camillo sank down in a. pew, 
“Lord,” he moaned, “why have You 
done this to me?” 

“Don Camillo, you are unreasonable.” 

“No, I’m not unreasonable. For ten 
years I have been praying to You on my 
knees to find me a little money so that 
I could build a library, an assembly hall 
for the young people, a playground for 
the children with a merry-go-round, and 
swings and possibly a little swimming 
pool. For ten years I have humbled my- 
self to bloated landowners when I would 
have preferred smacking them between 
the eyes every time I saw them. I must 
have organized two hundred _ bazaars : 
and knocked at easily two thousand 
doors and I have nothing at all to show 
for it. Then this excommunicate dog 
comes along, and behold ten million lire 
drop into his pockets from Heaven.” 

Christ shook His head. “They didn’t 
fall from Heaven,” He replied. “He 
found them underground. I had nothing 
to do with it, Don Camillo. It is entirely 
due to his own personal initiative.” 

Don Camillo spread out his arms. 
“Then the obvious deduction is that I 
am a poor fool.” 

He went off to stamp up and down 
his study in the rectory, roaring with 
fury. He had to exclude the possibility 
that Peppone had got those ten million 
lire by holding people up on the roads 
or by robbing a bank. 


the empty church. Then he came to a 
standstill in front of Christ. “A mere 
trifle,” he exclaimed. “An assembly hall, 
reading room, library, gymnasium, dis- 
pensary, and theater. A skyscraper of 
two floors with ground for sports and 













Smilzo, that is, the lean one. He was so 
skinny and quick that during the fight- 
ing in the mountains he had been 
known to slip between the _ bullets. 
Therefore, by the time the heavy book 





Don Camillo hurled at him reached the bowling. And the whole lot for the 

spot where his head had been, Smilzo miserable sum of ten million lire.” 

was already on his bike pedaling away “Not bad, given the high cost of build- * : 

for all he was worth. ing today,” observed Christ. Peppone in the front row had sobbed 
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It wasn’t the first time Comrade Peppone and his 


gang had provoked Don Camillo’s wrath. But this time they 


made the mistake of arousing his curiosity as well 


by GIOVANNI GUARESCHI 


He thought of the days of the libera- 
tion when Peppone came down from the 
mountains and it seemed as if the prole- 
tarian revolution might break out at any 
moment. “Peppone must have threat- 
ened those cowards of gentry and 
squeezed their money out of them,” he 
said to himself. Then he remembered 
that in those days there had been no 
landowners in the neighborhood, but 
that there had been a detachment of the 
British Army which arrived simultane- 
ously with Peppone and his men. The 
British moved into the landowners’ 
houses, replacing the Germans, who had 
stripped them of everything of any val- 
ue. Therefore, Peppone couldn’t have 
got the ten million by looting. 

Maybe the money came from Russia? 
He burst out laughing; was it likely 
that the Russians should give a thought 
to Peppone? 

At last he returned to the church, 
“Lord,” he begged, from the foot of the 
altar, “won't You tell me where Peppone 
found the money?” 

“Don Camillo,” replied Christ with a 
smile, “do you take Me for a private de- 
tective? Why ask God to tell you the 
truth, when you have only to seek it 
within yourself? Look for it, Don Cam- 
illo, and meanwhile, in order to distract 
your mind, why not make a trip to the 
city?” 

The following evening, when he got 
back from his excursion to the city Don 
Camillo went before Christ in a condi- 
tion of extreme agitation. 

“What has upset you, Don Camillo?” 

“Something quite mad,” exclaimed 
Don Camillo breathlessly. “I have met a 
dead man! Face to face in the street!” 

“Don Camillo, calm yourself and re- 
flect. Usually the dead whom one meets 
face to face in the street are alive.” 

“This one cannot be!” shouted Don 
Camillo. “This one is as dead as mutton, 
and I know it because I myself carried 
him to the cemetery.” 

“If that is the case,’ Christ replied, 
“then I have nothing more to say. You 
must have seen a ghost.” 

Don Camillo shrugged his shoulders. 
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“Of course not! Ghosts don’t exist: ex- 
cept in the minds of hysterical women!” 

“And therefore?” 

“Well . . .” muttered Don Camillo. 

Don Camillo collected his thoughts. 
The deceased had been a thin young 
man who lived in a near-by village, and 
Don Camillo had seen him from time to 
time before the war. He had come down 
from the mountains with Peppone and 
his men and had been wounded in the 
head. Peppone put him up in the house 
which had been the German headquar- 
ters and which that day became the 
headquarters of the British Command. 
Peppone had his office in the room next 
to the invalid. Don Camillo remembered 
it all clearly: the villa was surrounded 
by sentries three deep, and not a fly 
could leave it, because the British were 
still fighting near by and were particu- 
larly careful of their own skins. 

All this had happened one morning, 
and on the same evening the young man 
died. Peppone sent for Don Camillo 
toward midnight, but by the time he 
got there the young man was already in 
his coffin. The British didn’t want the 
body in the house and so, at about noon, 
Peppone and his most trusted men 
carried out the coffin, covered with the 
Italian flag. A detachment of British 
soldiers had kindly volunteered to sup- 
ply military honors. 

Don Camillo recalled that the cere- 
mony had been most moving. The whole 
village had walked behind the coffin, 
which had been placed on a gun 
carriage. He himself had officiated, and 
his sermon before the body was lowered 
into the grave had people actually weep- 
ing. Peppone in the front row had 
sobbed. 

“I certainly know how to express my- 
self, when I put my mind ‘to it!” said 
Don Camillo to himself complacently, 
recalling the episode. Then he took up 
his train of thought. “And in spite of 
all that, I could swear that the young 
man I met today in the city was the 
same one I followed to the grave.” 

He sighed. “Such is life!” 

The following day, Don Camillo paid 


a visit to Peppone at his workshop 
where he found him lying on his back 
underneath a car. 

“Good morning, Comrade Mayor. I 
want to tell you that for the past two 
days I have been thinking over your 
description of your ‘People’s Palace’!” 

“And what do you think of it?” jeered 
Peppone. 

“Magnificent! It has made me decide 
to start work on that scheme of a little 
place with a bathing pool, garden, sports 
ground, theater, et cetera, which, as you , 
know, I have planned for the past ten 
years. I expect to lay the foundation 
stone next Sunday. It would give me 
great pleasure if you, as Mayor, would 
attend the ceremony.” 





“Peppone chuckled wit 


“Willingly—courtesy for courtesy.” 

“Meanwhile, you might try to trim 
down the plans for your own place a bit. 
It looks too big for my taste.” 

Peppone stared at him in amazement. 
“Don Camillo, are you crazy!” 

“No more than when I conducted 3 
funeral and made a patriotic address 
over a coffin that can’t have been se- 
curely closed, because only yesterday I 
met the corpse walking about in the 
city.” 

Peppone sneered, “What are you try- 
ing to insinuate?” 

“Nothing. Merely that the coffin to 
which the British presented arms was 
full of what you found in the cellars of 
that villa where the German Command 
had hidden it. And that the dead man 
was alive and hidden in the attic.” 

“A-a-h!” howled Peppone, “the same 
old story! An attempt to malign the 
partisan movement!” 

“Leave the partisans out of it. They 
don’t interest me!” 

And he walked away while Peppone 
stood muttering vague threats. 

That same evening, Don Camillo was 
reading the paper and waiting for Pep- 
pone. He arrived accompanied by Brus- 
co and two other prominent supporters 
—the same men who had acted as pall- 
bearers. 

“You,” said Peppone, “can drop your 

(Continued on Page 70) 


joy” 
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YS. Pilgrims 
onor the past 


by ELIZABETH SULLIVAN RIDDER 


eA fi little lamb, tiny and long loaves of bread, 
grapevine and miniature ships, added to a mixed 
troop of gaily costumed performers, all set a final 
thrill for Cardinal Spellman’s pilgrims before they 
embarked at Cannes, France. In honor of His Emi- 
nen nique ‘ceremony had been organized by 
the municipality of Cannes with the participation 
of the Academie Provengale. 

Th ting was the Church of Notre Dame de 
l’Espera which crowns the highest hill overlook- 
ing .arbor of the city. It was to be a 17th-century 
Mass h music and Provengale chorus by the 
drummers and mixed choirs of the Academy. This 
Acade was established to study, enact, and pre- 
serve the deep religious ritual of the entire section 
of Southern France. The members and students learn 
the early hymns of the eleventh to seventeenth cen- 
turies. They play instruments and music of the 
same period, dress in original costumes, and interpret 

(Continued on page 48) 
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i ' bus. y a 
Cardinal Spellman blesses the crowds after Mass at Notre 


Dame de I’Esperance before being greeted at the Square by 
the mayor of Cannes and other civil and Church officials. 


; 


After the Gospel of the Mass, Cardinal Spellman blessed 
the baskets of bread presented by the people of Cannes. 


THE SIGN 





Princess Nam Phuong, Prince and Princess de Bourbon Parme, 
and Princess Napoleon Bonaparte (r. to 1.) at the Mass. 


Academie Provengale drummers and mixed 
choir lead the procession through the 
stone arch to the Place de la Castre. 


ERE 


Provencale Choir, dressed in the costumes of their ancestors, sing 
seventeenth-century “Pilgrim’s Hymn” in honor of Saint Honorat. 


| 
i 
: 
| 


Holy dance of the grapevine dating to eleventh century, led by Before the ceremonial dances commence, 
Miss Bertrand, above, ballet mistress of the Academie Provengale. Cardinal Spellman lights the grapevines. 
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N its modern portraiture, piety has 
a sickly mien. The picture purports 
to be, and too often is, a faithful com- 
posite of the multitude of men and 
women who are resignedly good. They 
keep the Commandments, plodding 
from good deed to good deed to reap 
daily a tired harvest of boredom. Their 
lives are chilly from the absence of all 
fire; grim in the absence of all sparkle. 
Christ's friendship was not meant to 
cast a pall over a man’s days. The 
promises of Christ contain no hint of 
so disheartening a march of gaunt 
hours. For Himself, He had not so 
much as time to eat; had He a place to 
lay His head, it would have been wasted 
as He snatched at sleep on the road, 
in a tossing boat, impatient of the few 
hours in which a man can work. Those 
who were close to Him in the first days, 
as well as in these distant days, put the 
heartiest efforts of other men to shame 
by their vigorous and zestful living. 
As a matter of fact, the vigor of their 
lives is more sharply evidenced by what 
they enjoyed than by what they en- 
dured. Happiness flowed through their 
days like a nourishing stream; verdant 
joy traced the course of that stream 
hour by hour; there was love to change 
labor into rest and bitterness to sweet- 

ness; a child’s delight in beauty; and a 
warm embrace for goodness. 

The contrast of vigor that takes a 
man’s breath away and spineless piety 
that destroys an onlooker’s appetite are 

understandable only by those who can 

plumb the paradox of the Virgin 

Mother nourished by her Son; or by 

those who can see something of the 

mystery of the creature taking the very 
substance of the God-man into himself 
and yet not so much receiving God as 
being received by God. The sharp 
brevity of divine wisdom’s answer is 
not to be bettered: “He that eateth my 
flesh and drinketh my blood abideth 
in me and I in him. As the living 

Father has sent me, and I live by the 

Father; so he that eateth me, the same 

shall live by me.” 

A raging fever is a cosmetic to match 
the high color of healthy young blood. 





A spiritual theught for the month 


Vigor 
of Christ 


WALTER FARRELL, 0. P. 


A heart racing desperately in its fight 
against infection can outrun the healthy 
pulse of a strong man, but not for 
long. Both of these are harbingers of 
death. Just so, the hectic activity of 
life without Christ, the breathless 
pounding of days that dare not be 
quiet both give the appearance of a 
vigor matching the vigor of the saints; 
but not for long. This is the desperate 
flurry of flight, and the goal of its run- 
ning steps is inexorably death. 

We can easily understand the feeble- 
ness of this life without Christ. Nor is it 
difficult to see something of the barren 
weakness and agonized indecision of 
the wavering, disloyal ones who cannot 
make up their mind to abandon the 
rivals of Christ, yet have their hearts 
torn at the loss of His friendship. Such 
as these cannot be vigorous. But why 
should men and women who know 
Christ, who keep His commandments 
and therefore love Him, look out on 
the world with lackluster eyes and 
move ahead with heavy steps? 

Certainly they are not living by 
something other than Christ; surely 
Christ is abiding in them. They are 
not dead, but alive in Christ. Yet to 
all appearances they are at least half- 
dead. The explanation seems to be that 
they are rather warding off death than 
living life; they are not so much living 
by Christ as escaping death through 
Him. 

Christ’s love for them is not idle; 
but their love for Him must also be 
a busy love, not an abstraction, a mys- 
terious, dreamy, foreign thing that is 
never at home in their lives. They need 
to put their arms around the Son of 
Mary and remember that they are His 
friends. When He called them such, He 
spoke with a human tongue, in human 
terms, to human hearts. To love this 
divine friend in the way our hearts 
were made by God to love, and to be 
lifted by Him to the heights that do 
not destroy but perfect our loving, this 
is to share in the vigor of Christ, to 
know the energy of the saints, to come 
alive. 











the religious participation in church 
services of the laity of these days. 

As Cardinal Spellman entered the 
Square, we were startled into attention 
when the two leaders of the procession 
raised ancient muskets to the sky and 
shot into the air! Then, the four bearers 
of a magnificent reliquary of St. Honorat 
led the singers in their theme song, “La 
Coupe Sainte.” 

At the conclusion of the singing, the 
little band, followed by the participants, 
led the dignitaries of the Church and 
City into the church. The Provengale 
Mass was sung by the choir, accom- 
panied by the fine organ and drummers 
of the Academie. After the Consecration, 
a young man entered the sanctuary 
with a lamb on his shoulders. He knelt 
before the Cardinal to ask the blessing 
of the flocks represented by the lamb. 
Then the gnarled branch of the grape- 
vine was presented to invoke God’s gift 
of a fruitful harvest. 

Before the conclusion of Mass, the in- 
vocation of the Patron Saints of the Sea 
was chanted by the mixed voice choir. 
They faced a side altar dedicated to the 
pursuits of the sea, where three model 
ships are suspended from the ceiling in 
front of “Our Lady of the Sea.” Catholic 
countries had such an intimate expres- 
sion of their Faith that each evidence 
filled us with wonderment and appre- 
ciation. 

Following the Recessional,. we gath- 
ered round the Square to witness the 
Procession of the Grapevine, a holy 
dance of the eleventh century. It was 
led by Miss Bertrand, one of the fore- 
most ballet dancers of France. The 
theme of the dance is that the wine 
growers, alternating prayers, songs, and 
dances, invoke Saint Mark, their Patron 
Saint, to protect their vineyards. The 
dance was performed around the Sacred 
Fire. 

There were so many local people in 
attendance that some looked out of up- 
per windows, climbed trees, and this 
diminutive correspondent had to stand 
precariously on a stone retaining wall 
from which the land dropped abruptly 
on the outer side! We were rewarded 
in our efforts to view the ceremonies, 
and when all was concluded we lingered 
to converse with the members of the 
Academie Provengale who had afforded 
us this rare privilege. The members 
come from all parts of Provence and 
occasionally perform episodes of the 
program we witnessed, such as blessing 
the lamb at Christmas, then roasting it 
and partaking of the meat. Again, they 
might present the Holy Dance. How- 
ever, the complete presentation was as- 
sembled for the first time in honor of 
His Eminence Cardinal Spellman. So 
once again we pilgrims rejoiced that our 
Cardinal shared so many beautiful re- 
ligious experiences with his flock. 


THE SIGN 


















K. CHESTERTON speaks of a 

2 Squeamish newspaper editor, cor- 

recting copy, who ran his pencil through 

the word “God” and substituted the 

word “circumstances.” “If circumstances 
permit” sounded safer. 

One gets a feeling, sometimes, that all 
science textbooks have been edited by 
such an editor. They go on and on, in 
a dull factual sort of way, as if the word 
“God” were an indecent word, not quite 
proper in a sober, scientific account of 
the universe. The wonders of the uni- 
verse are to be described, but God for- 
bid that they should be ascribed to God. 
They must be represented as if they 
simply happened of their own accord. 

Introductory science is a fascinating 
subject to teach. “Atoms, Rocks and 
Galaxies” is the title of a popular text- 
book, and it describes exactly what it is 
about. Young people love it, for it is 
marvelously stimulating to the imagina- 
tion. It ranges in one huge sweep from 
the structure of the inconceivably mi- 
nute atom to the unimaginable vastness 
of the solar system, the galaxies, and the 
entire Creation. All is governed by Law. 
We do not completely understand the 
laws, but we do understand some of 
them, and thereby we can see at least 
some measure of intelligibility in the 
entire universe, write books about it, 
and teach science courses about it. 

These laws are called, in science text- 
books, “Laws of Nature.” Actually, of 
course, they are God’s laws. But a regular 
science teacher is like that newspaper 
editor. He strikes out the word “God” 
and writes “Nature.” Why does he do 
this? Is he really so squeamish? 

There may be various reasons, rang- 
ing from fairly good to downright bad. 

In the public schools, of course, a 
downright bad reason may possibly pre- 
vail. It is that if teacher were to men- 
tion God the mother of one of the 
children might be a militant atheist 
and might complain that her little dar- 
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Philip Gendreau 


clence Without God 


Modern science has cultivated large areas of 
ignorance by refusing to ask certain questions and 


eall things by their real names 


by ANTHONY STANDEN 


Ewing Galloway 


The biology class is likely to be saturated with atheistic theory 


ling was being subjected to religious 
“prejudice,” and she might raise the 
devil of a fuss. 

In Catholic schools, and in many other 
decent schools, we are under no such 
compulsion. We are free to-speak the 
name of God without offending some- 
one’s antireligious prejudices. But here, 
if science is taught as if it were con- 
cerned with only nature’s laws, there is 
at least a fairly good reason. It is only 
a partial reason, and it is only fairly 
good. A science teacher may say “I am 
teaching science, not theology. Yes, 
certainly, the universe was made by God 
and was made according to law, but it is 
not that that I am teaching. My job is 
to teach what these laws are, as far as 
we know them, and it is a difficult job. 
It is so much easier to say ‘God made it 
that way’ and leave it at that, than to 
take the trouble to reach an understand- 
ing of what the natural laws are. Please 


leave me to teach science by teaching 
science. It’s hard enough as it is.” 

Now, certainly, it is not necessary to 
keep mentioning God all the time, when 
our business is to attend to Archimedes’ 
principle, or optical reflection, or the 
names and symbols of the chemical ele- 
ments, or the four main divisions of 
the plant kingdom. To take the squeam- 
ishness out of science courses, what is 
required is no very conspicuous change. 
Plastering pious observations all over 
the place isn’t either necessary or desir- 
able. What is required is that science 
courses should not be courses in atheist 
science. For this, the textbook should 
be almost the same. There would be a 
little change at the beginning of the 
book, a little at the end, and perhaps 
a very little at one or two places in the 
middle. This change would not be at 
all conspicuous. But it would be funda- 
mental. 
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Unfortunately, our science is, for the 


most part, atheist science. For science has 
grown up that way, with strong atheist 
traditions. And this is a great disaster. 
Oh, yes, it is quite true to say that many 
of the greatest scientists were not and 
are not atheists and that quite a number 
of them pious Catholics. All this is 
true, but it doesn’t seem to make any 
difference. In science it is the general 
custom never to mention God, and un- 
fortunately this is not just editorial 
squeamishness—it is a quite deliberate 


intention 

It is most easy to see that contempor- 
ary science has this intention, or bias, 
in the case of biology. In biology the one 


it has given them a distaste for anyone 
who mixed “God” with science. 

In a much more noncommittal science 
such as physics, the atheist bias is more 
subtle and difficult to see. It also goes 
back much further. When Laplace, in 
the eighteenth century, was asked if he 
believed in God, he replied, “We do not 
have need of that hypothesis.” Now 
Laplace is, of course, old-fashioned as a 
physicist, and he believed in a strict 
mechanism, or physical determinism, 
which modern physics has rejected. But 
modern physicists, very up-to-date in 
their physics, are quite old-fashioned in 
their theology or atheology, and they 
haven’t changed much since Laplace. 





Philip Gendreau 


Even a little of God would make science grow in truth and interest 


great co-ordinating principle, that is re- 
ferred to all the time, is the theory of 
evolution. This theory goes back to the 
Darwinian controversy, that fine old 
battle of the giants of the nineteenth 
century. The battle was fought over a 
false issue, because those who were most 
incensed at Darwin’s mechanistic ex- 
planation of the origin of species were 
those who were committed to the Funda- 
mentalist position, that is, that every 
word in the Bible is true in its literal 
significance. The intensity of the fight 
brought all the scientists together, be- 
cause their opponents were holding an 
untenable position with a doggedness, 


an obstinacy even, that does credit to— 
it’s hard to say what—to their ability to 
hold on doggedly to untenable positions, 
that is to say, it does them no credit at 
all. The scientists won the first round, 
in which they were entirely right, but 
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The reason why there is an atheist bias 
in contemporary science is easier to see 
in physics than in biology. What the 
conventional physicists object to is 
roughly this, the bringing in of God 
“as a hypothesis.” It is as if someone 
were to say, “This area here is thoroughly 
explained by the laws of science. So is 
that area over there. In between there 
is an area which, I will admit, we have 
not yet been able to explain. Let us say, 
then, ‘God made things this way.’ Now 
we have explained everything.” This is 
poor theology and thoroughly rotten sci- 
ence. It is poor theology because, as 
more and more things became “ex- 
plained” by science, God would get 
smaller and smaller! It is rotten science 
because it is not the business of sci- 
ence to go back to first causes: proximate 
causes are the proper field of science, 
and if we haven’t found the proximate 





causés the thing to say is just that we 
haven’t yet found the proximate causes. 

God is not “just a hypothesis.” He 
underlies all the areas, both those that 
are “explained” by science and those 
that are not. Because science does not 
really explain things. It makes them less 
mysterious; it reduces them to order and 
intelligibility; it replaces many contin- 
gent, unrelated things by a few compre- 
hensible principles. When it has done 
all this, it still does not explain why 
things exist at all! 


CIENTISTS are not interested in 
why things exist. They are interested 
in a much more limited kind of Why, 
which is really a How rather than a 


‘Why. They are interested in exactly 


what happens when anything changes. 
They describe the details of these 
changes, and they show that apparently 
different things are related according to 
the laws of nature. So that, as regards 
why things exist, there are more things 
requiring explanation after the scientist 
has finished his work than before. We 
have‘ to explain, now, not only why 
things exist but why there are any laws. 
Who is this Nature that makes laws? It 
is not absolutely necessary, in teaching 
science, to point out that things exist, 
and are subject to law, because God 
made them, but it is certainly helpful 
to do so once in a while. 

As soon as we consider live creatures, 
plants, and animals, we are at once 
struck with the presence of purpose. It 
is the most obvious thing about the 
world of life. The corn seed sprouts and 
grows up in order to make a corn plant, 
which then produces many seeds, each 
of which may grow up to produce an- 
other corn plant. A bird: brings food to 
its nest in order to feed its young. Our 
legs are fitted for walking, our hands 
for handling, and our eyes are marvel- 
ously constructed so that we may see. 
The whole world of live things follows 
the command, “Increase and multiply,” 
and it has this as its purpose. 

On the other hand, if we consider not 
live creatures but biology, we get an 
entirely different impression. All men- 
tion of purpose is avoided in official bi- 
ology. Or, rather, mentioning purpose is 
avoided as far as possible, although pur- 
pose is so all-pervasive that it often 
creeps in by mistake. Officially, what 
happens when a corn seed germinates is 
something like this—water passes by 
osmosis through the outer layer or 
pericarp, enzymatic changes then take 
place . . . and so on. It isn’t considered 
seemly to mention that the purpose of 
all these changes is to produce first a 
sprout and then a corn plant. Allegedly, 
and scientifically, there should be no 
purpose. 

Why should scientists be so vigorously 
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opposed to mentioning the idea of pur- 
pose in teaching biology? Here again 
there may be two reasons, one mediocre, 
one bad. Allowing the scientists to put 
their best foot forward, we may as well 
take up the mediocre reason first. It is 
to prevent an easy, substitute reason 
from being taken for the kind of reason 
demanded by science, to prevent the 
Why from being used as a substitute 
for the How. For example, why does a 
moth fly toward the light? It may, per- 
haps, be true to answer, because it wants 
to get there. But there is much more 
scientific information in saying, because 
it is so constituted that if, say, the right 
eye receives more light than the left, the 
left wings are stimulated more than the 
right so as to turn the moth toward the 
light. Why does an animal whose food 
is carrion turn toward the smell of a 
decomposing carcass? In order to eat the 
meat, obviously, but rather too obvious- 
ly. The question is answered in this way, 
but not fully answered, because the sci- 
entist still wants to know how the chem- 
ical vapors from the meat affect the 
the animal’s sense organs and if pos- 
sible what happens in the animal’s 
nervous system between the reception 
of the “stimulus” (the smell) and 
the “response” (moving toward the 
meat). Why, or how, does a dragon fly 
larva (which lives under water in a 
pond) crawl out of the water, molt, and 
become a dragon fly? The Why is easy: 
to become a fully developed dragon fly. 
The How is most complicated, involving 
the mechanics of molting and the for- 
mation of “wing pads” underneath the 
old skin. There is at least part of a mod- 
erately good reason behind the scientists’ 
insistence on the How. It is so easy to 
be distracted from the How by the ap- 
parent ease of answering the question 
Why. 

The other reason why scientists not 
only don’t answer the question Why but 
don’t even ask it is much worse. It is in 
order to pretend that there isn’t any 
Why. It is in order to put over on us, 
by implication rather than directly, a 
philosophy of determinism. 


OW determinism is a philosophy as 

old as the ancients. One of its best 
exponents was no modern scientist at 
all but the Latin poet Lucretius. Lucre- 
tius was an “atomist,” and an “atomist” 
in those days meant a determinist. Every- 
thing that happens was supposed to be 
due to “the chance association of atoms.” 
Lucretius wrote a long poem, “De 
Rerum Natura,” attempting to show 
how everything that we see could be ex- 
plained by the movements of atoms. 
This poem is worth mentioning because 
it contains some valiantly logical rea- 
soning about the consequences of de- 
terminism in biology. For this poem 
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seems to say, in effect, that it is quite 
untrue that we have legs in order that 
we may walk: our legs were formed 
merely by the chance association of 
atoms; afterwards we found that we 
could walk with them. Similarly, a fur 
coat on an animal that lives in a cold 
climate is a happen-so; by a stroke of 
luck, as it were, the animal finds the 
coat useful for keeping warm. One can 
imagine the astonishment and pleasure 
with which the first men, whoever they 
were, found that their eyes were fitted 
for seeing things with and their ears for 
hearing. The whole idea strikes us as 
peculiarly naive, but at least it is relent- 
lessly logical. 

It is against the background of Lucre- 
tius that one can best appreciate the 
real importance of Darwin. For, after 
all, the matter of whether the universe 
was created in six literal days, or whether 
each “day” can be taken much more 
broadly, is not of so much importance. 
The furious battle that this gave rise to 
has subsided, except for a few growls 
from the remaining Fundamentalists. 
But there is much more to Darwin than 
this. With his theory of natural selection 
(or with any of the modern theories that 
replace or modify it) the doctrine of bi- 
ological determinism becomes far more 
plausible; it takes on new life. A means 
is suggested whereby legs could arise for 
walking, and eyes for seeing, without giv- 
ing up determinism. It was advantageous 
to walk, and to see, and therefore when 
new creatures arose (by mutation or 
however it was) that could do these 
things, these creatures were better ad- 
justed to their environment and _ sur- 





-.- Twice 
Shy 





> His habit of borrowing and for- 
getting to repay his debts was no- 
torious. Most of his acquaintances 
had become adept at avoiding 
him, but one day he surprised a 
former victim on _ the street. 
Planting himself directly in the 
other’s path, he greeted him 
loudly: 

“Well, well, if it isn’t my old 
pal Joe! What's going on?” 

“I am,” said Joe, continuing on 
his way. 

—Walter J. Pierce 











ANTHONY STANDEN, author of Science Is 
A Sacred Cow, was formerly on the faculty 
of St. John’s College, Annapolis. He is pres- 
ently engaged at Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn, editing a Chemical Encyclopedia. 





vived. What an improvement over the 
old-fashioned, Lucretian determinism! 
For the first time in the history of human 
thought, the striking, obvious. fact of 
purpose in nature could be brought un- 
der the wing of determinism, could be 
explained as being due to the mere 
“chance association of atoms” or some 
corresponding modern phrase. This was 
the really important contribution of Dar- 
win, and it is this question, and not that 
of the “six days,” that is extremely alive 
at the present day. It is for this reason 
that biologists insist so intensely upon 
evolution, because it appears to elimi- 
nate the necessity for recognizing pur- 
pose in nature. 


LB gears himself made no attempt to 

explain how the very first live crea- 
ture of all, the primordial protoplasm, 
ever came into being. Modern scientists 
have attempted to do this, but the whole 
subject bristles with difficulties. There has 
certainly been no proof that life did 
arise from “chance associations of atoms.” 
It is uncertain, to say the least, whether 
it has been proved that it even could 
have so arisen, although there has been 
no lack of attempts to do this. The late 
Lecomte du Noiiy, a fine physicist, in a 
most interesting book called Human 
Destiny, has given plenty of reasons that 
seem to show that life could not pos- 
sibly have arisen “of its own accord.” 
But even if it should be allowed that 
atoms, happening to strike together, 
could have produced a one-celled organ- 
ism, where did these atoms come from? 
On what sort of “rules” must these atoms 
be working, if they have the capability 
to come together to form anything so 
unbelievably complicated as a piece of 
protoplasm. And not just protoplasm 
with the ability to reproduce itself, but 
also with the capability of developing, 
by evolution, into more and more com- 
plicated organisms, so as to lead eventu- 
ally to every kind of life on the earth 
today? There is still a very big question 
to be asked, that of where, on earth or 
in Heaven, such wonderful atoms could 
have come from? 

It is to conceal this question, and the 
answer to it, that biology, as well as 
physical science, is taught in a dry way 
as if “God” were a word that ought to 
be expurgated. And, unfortunately, this 
makes science so much duller than it 
need be. What a pity that so many young 
people have to learn so much about the 
wonders of “nature” without being 
brought to consider the last and most 
important question—What is this “na- 
ture” that is so wonderful? 
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Aireraft and Athletics 

One of the most interesting of the 
country’s industrial organizations from a 
sports standpoint is the Grumman Air- 
craft and Engineering Corporation at 
Bethpage, Long Island. This fine organ- 
ization, which has done so much for the 
development of aircraft and which 
played such a vital part in the country’s 
war effort during World War II, has also 
been foremost in stressing the impor- 
tance of sports in an industrial setup. 

Athletically, the company is best 
known for its nationally prominent soft- 
ball team, which is annually among the 
best in the land and which seldom loses 
a game. This team won the Middle At- 
lantic and Metropolitan Softball Cham- 
pionships five years in a row, and they 
did this with only one top-notch pitcher, 
Roy Stephenson. But he happens to be 
just about the best as softball hurlers go. 
In eight years with Grumman, Roy has 
turned in the amazing number of twen- 
ty-seven no-hit games, and in 1947 he 
pitched the Bombers to the semifinals of 
the World’s Softball Championship. He 
was beaten in the semis 1-0 in 13 innings 
by the Tip Top Tailors of Toronto, the 
team that went on to win the title. This 
was a heartbreaker for Stephenson, since 
he gave up but one hit in the extra- 
inning game. The winning run scored 
as the result of an error. During the war, 
Roy served three years in the Navy and 
pitched for the Pensacola, Florida, Naval 
Base. 

Besides the team which represents the 
company nationally, the Grumman ath- 
letic program features an inter-depart- 
ment softball league which comprises 
110 teams of about 1200 players. Play in 
this league is held during lunch hours, 
with a miniature world series deciding 
the champion at the end of the season. 

There are three bowling alleys on the 
grounds, and the company is also repre- 
sented in a Long Island Bowling League. 

The golf team competes in the Long 
Island Industrial League, and there is 
also a tennis team and‘a pistol team. 


Also prominent in the scheme of things 
is the annual ping-pong tournament, 
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which replaces softball during the win- 
ter months. 

The entire program is self-supporting, 
with membership in the athletic asso- 
ciation costing employees but one dol- 
lar a year. This money is used to buy 
athletic equipment, etc. 

The Grumman athletic program was 
conceived and developed by Leon 
“Jake” Swirbul, president of Grumman 
since 1946, when he was Executive Vice- 
President and General Manager of the 
organization. Mr. -Swirbul, who is a 
member of the New York State Racing 
Commission, has always been an avid 
sports enthusiast both as a fan and a 
competitor. In his playing days, he was 
a pro basketball player with the old 
Long Island Vanguards. 

Swirbul was a student at Cornell Uni- 
versity when World War I broke out. 
He enlisted in the Marine Corps and 
never returned to college. 

Also prominent in the Grumman 
sports setup is Lou “Peanuts” Barbetta, 
former featherweight fighter now in the 
public relations department. As an ama- 
teur boxer, Lou had quite a record 
which once got him a notice in the late 
Bob Ripley’s “Believe It or Not” col- 
umn. He met and defeated 27 Golden 
Glove, State, and Metropolitan cham- 
pions but never held a title. He was a 
professional fighter in 1939-40 and 1941, 
winning 47, losing 3, and having | draw. 
Incidentally, Barbetta was in the second 
fight broadcast by yours truly back in 
1940 at the old Queensboro Arena in 
Long Island City. Lou has been with 
Grumman since 1941. 


The Tunney—tLevinsky Fight 

When one wanders back through 
memory lane in boxing, thoughts almost 
automatically turn to the glamour boys 
of fistiana: the Dempseys, the Louis’, the 
McLarnins, the Leonards, and others 
whose lethal punching and ring savvy 
caught the headlines of the sports pages 
and caused the S.R.O. sign to be hung 
out again and again. They had that cer- 
tain indefinable quality called “color.” 
And that quality meant “box-office.” 





Roy Stephenson ... . Just 
about the best softball hurler 


Back in the so-called Golden Age of 
sports, in the 1920’s, when you thought 
of boxing, you thought of Jack Demp- 
sey, for it was his flailing fists and thun- 
derous punching that caught the fancy 
of the crowd and brought about the 
million-dollar gate. 

But there was another pretty good 
fighter coming along in those days. A 
chap by the name of Gene Tunney. He 
didn’t have the appeal of a Dempsey, 
because he didn’t have his punch, but 
he was a plodding, determined, thought- 
ful type of boxer who set his sights on 
boxing’s greatest crown, who knew in 
his heart that he could beat Dempsey 
and finally did. 

Naturally, when you think of Tunney, 
the Fighting Marine, you think of his 
two struggles with Dempsey, the old 
Manassa Mauler—the one in which he 
won the title in the rain in Philadelphia; 
the second, in which he successfully de- 
fended, in the famous battle of the “long 
count” in Chicago. 

But there were other important and 
thrilling fights in Tunney’s march to 
the heavyweight crown: his fights with 
Harry Greb, the only man ever to beat 
him, his battle with Georges Carpentier, 
his knockout of Tommy Gibbons. 

As you go through Gene’s early record, 
you come upon one fight that must have 
been a milestone, that must have made 
him realize that he was good enough to 
get to the top. 

A native New Yorker, Tunney began 
his boxing career across the river in 
New Jersey in the year 1919. By 1922 he 
was well known in light-heavyweight 
ranks. And in January of 1922—it was 
Friday the 13th, by the way—Tunney 
made his first bid for a championship. 

The bout was against Battling Levin- 
sky, the American light-heavy champ, 
and the contest was to show that Tun- 
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ney was ready. The bout, over twelve 
rounds in the old Madison Square Gar- 
den, was for the American crown. Two 
years earlier, Georges Carpentier, the 
spectacular Frenchman, had _ kayoed 
Levinsky for the world’s title, but the 
battler retained American rights. 

Tunney, youthful and as ever in per- 
fect condition, was rated the favorite, 
but there were those who thought the 
wily, hard-hitting Levinsky had too 
much ring savvy for the youngster from 
Greenwich Village. 

Gene, rather cautious, started slowly 
but in the second round he opened up. 
Levinsky was weary from a fierce body 
attack at the bell. The Battler was still 
in there, however, and he kept Tunney 
off during the next two rounds with a 
neat jab and a stinging hook. 

Tunney changed his tactics. He 
switched his attack from the body to 
the head. He jarred the champ with 
crushers to the jaw in the fifth round 
and drew blood from Levinsky’s nose in 
the sixth. Levinsky was staggering in the 
seventh, but Tunney couldn’t put over 
the kayo. Game to the core, Levinsky 
came roaring back in the eighth and 
ninth rounds, beating Tunney. to the 
punch time and again. 

Gene took the tenth round, but in the 
eleventh, Levinsky cut Tunney’s left eye 
with a ripping left hook. Levinsky’s 
hook was potent in the twelfth and final 
round, but the strong, youthful, and re- 
sourceful Tunney rallied to take charge 
near the end of the round. It was a good 
fight all the way, and when it was over 
Tunney was the new American light- 
heavyweight champion. 

Few will remember this fight, but it 
certainly was an important step in the 
career of a man who was ultimately to 
retire undefeated as world’s heavyweight 
champion. ; 
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The Champ Returns 

As we go to press, the announcement 
has just been made that Joe Louis will 
come out of retirement to fight Ezzard 
Charles for the heavyweight title. One 
must have mingled emotions at hearing 
this news. There are those who will say 
that it’s a shame that a fighter with Joe’s 
great record and reputation should ex- 
pose himself to defeat by a younger 
man when obviously he can’t be as 
good as he was when he was the greatest. 
Yes, there are those who would rather 
remember Louis as he was. 

As written before in THE SIGN, yours 
truly was the one who elicited from 
Louis his announcement of retirement. 
It was on the occasion of his knockout 
oi Joe Walcott, two years ago in Yankee 
Stadium. After the sudden ending of 
the contest, I climbed into the ring for 
the customary post-battle statement and 
point-blank asked the champion if this 
was his last fight, if he was hanging up 
the gloves for good. Joe replied “Yes!” 

Despite this episode of ring and radio 
and television history, I have never felt 
that this decision should be taken as 
final. I have always felt that, if things 
should change or if circumstances should 
dictate, Joe Louis had a perfect right to 
change his mind and return to the ring 
if he so desired. We all have the right to 
change our minds in important matters 
of business, and fighting is certainly 
Joe’s business. Maybe it would be a 
shame if Joe should lose to a younger 
man who probably wouldn’t have had 
the ghost of a chance with him in Joe’s 
palmy days. Maybe so. But that’s -Joe’s 
chance to take and his decision to make. 
And of course there’s no guarantee that 
he'll be beaten. After all, he hits pretty 
well. 

As for Joe’s reputation being tarnished 
by a defeat, that’s all poppycock. Jack 





‘Gene Woodling . . . . Most un- 


derrated player in baseball 


Dempsey lost a couple to Gene Tunney, 
but try to find a more popular sports 
personality than Jack. A great champion 
loses nothing but his crown when he 
goes down fighting, and Louis is a great 
champion. 


Woodling Underrated 

Speaking about going to press, at 
this time it doesn’t look as though the 
Yankees are going to make it in their 
quest for a second straight American 
League championship. Of course it is 
only mid-August, as we write, and the 
New Yorkers are still in a struggle with 
Detroit, Cleveland, and Boston in a 
tight race. But it seems to be uphill for 
the Champions. 

However, win or lose, there is one 
Yankee who has more than played his 
part in his team’s battle. The young man 
is left-fielder Gene Woodling, whose time- 
ly hitting and sensational fielding have 
helped the New Yorkers over more than 
one rough spot this season. They used 
to say that Tommy Henrich was the 
most underrated player in baseball, but 
in time the fans came to realize his 
value to the team. Right now Woodling 
could qualify for Tommy's old title. 
Overshadowed by the name of DiMag- 
gio, by the spectacular fielding and 
hitting of Rizzuto, and the thunderous 
power-hitting of Larry Berra and Johnny 
Mize, Woodling nevertheless has been, 
day in and day out, a ball player’s ball 
player, coming up with sterling plays in 
the field, timely hits, and superb base 
running. A better than three hundred 
hitter, he has kept opposing defense off 
balance by learning to hit to all fields. 

Win or lose this year, the Yankees 
are in for a big reorganization, but one 
of the men they can count on for a 
long, long time is twenty-eight-year-old 
Eugene Woodling. 
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ILAIRE BELLOC is retired now, 
his incredible career halted by a 
stroke in 1946. This means that, unlike 
the young men of the nineteen twen- 
ties and thirties, the young men of the 
forties had little opportunity to feel his 
direct impact. The war filled the first 
half of their decade, and during the sec- 
ond half Belloc himself wrote no books, 
gave no lectures, and, unlike his contem- 
porary, Bernard Shaw, issued no state- 
ments for the headlines. In the privacy 
of his home in Sussex, he is still, accord- 
ing to report, the fascinating conversa- 
tionalist. But to a new generation who, 
if only they knew him, might well re- 
spond to him even more warmly than 
their predecessors, he is, at most, an Old 
Edwardian, remote, inaccessible, irrele- 
vant to the present. 
lime was when many a crowd of 
Oxford undergraduates and dons, and 
thousands of American Catholic college 
people, felt a quickening of life at the 
mention of Belloc’s name. Here was a 
complete, dynamic personality who hap- 
pened also, between his twenties and his 
seventies, to be the author of more than 
a hundred books, some of them master- 
pieces, and not one of them, not even 
the most obvious potboiler, the product 


of a mind that ever seemed to be tired. 
Here was a first-class writer who was 
also a first-class human being. 


Take the time when, as former Presi- 
dent of the Oxford Debating Union, and 
growing in fame as a Member of Parlia- 
ment and a writer, Belloc revisited his 
old university to give a lecture. Facing 
an audience of more than a thousand, he 
opened the lecture by saying that he had 
planned, as they knew, to address them 
on the subject of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
but that, happening to notice that Dr. 
Coulton, the famous medievalist, was 
among them, he had suddenly decided, 
instead, to address them on the subject 
of Dr. Coulton. He would venture, he 
went on, to expose a number of Dr. 
Coulton’s prejudices, in general and in 
particular, on the subject of the Catholic 
religion, which, as the heart and soul of 
all that was fine in medieval civilization, 
Dr. Coulton did not know nearly as well 
as he pretended to know. On this theme, 
quoting Dr. Coulton chapter and verse 
without notes, Belloc, holding the audi- 
ence spellbound, spoke for an hour and 
a half, winding up by asking Dr. Coul- 
ton to state whether or not he, Belloc, 
had in any way misquoted or misrepre- 
sented him. Dr. Coulton, saying nothing, 
got up and left the auditorium. 

Take Belloc’s marriage. Of a family as 
unpossessed of wealth as it was possessed 
of ancestry (French, English, and Amer- 
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BELLO: 


impassioned 
Advocate 


Hilaire Belloc, one of the greatest 


writers of our time, was always the champion and 


impassioned advocate of the Faith 


by JOHN EDWARD DINEEN 


ican), Belloc, shortly after his graduation 
from Oxford, met, in Europe, an Amer- 
ican girl from San Francisco. The two 
fell in love, but their respective families 
separated them; Belloc’s because the girl 
was somewhat older than himself, the 
girl’s because they feared that Belloc 
could not support her in the style to 
which they had accustomed her. They 
took her back to San Francisco. 

Belloc, his ardor taking a practical 
turn, saved enough money to board a 
tramp steamer; sailed for New York; 
gave, for a fee, a private course in Eng- 
lish Literature and the French Revolu- 
tion to a group of young ladies in 
Moorestown, New Jersey; then, with the 
money thus acquired, crossed the coun- 
try by train and by wagon, putting up 
overnight in farmhouses and paying for 
breakfast the next morning by drawing 
pencil sketches of the farmers and their 
wives. 

One night at midnight, Gertrude 
Atherton, the San Francisco novelist, 
heard a loud, imperious knocking at the 
door of her home. The dark, handsome, 
fiery young visitor was Belloc, whom she 
had met in Europe. Seating himself on 
the floor in front of her fireplace, “I 
want you,” Belloc said, “‘to talk with the 
family of that girl. You know them. I 
want to marry her. Tell them I'm all 


right.” Then, having succinctly stated 
the purpose of his six-thousand-mile 
journey, he talked, until the next morn- 
ing, about Europe, which was in his 
blood, and about the United States, the 
dust of whose prairies was on_ his 
rumpled suit. Years later, the sophisti- 
cated Miss Atherton recalled the inci- 
dent as one of the most memorable in 
her crowded life. 


ELLOC married the American girl; 

wrote about the French Revolu- 
tion; became a Liberal Member of Par- 
liament and one of the leaders of his 
party; wrote books about everything; re- 
signed from politics; wrote more books, 
and so defended the Faith of his fathers 
that he was made a Knight of St. Greg- 
ory. Catholics.in England, after Belloc 
began championing it, changed in a gen- 
eration from a religion whose members 
were on the whole shy about it into a 
religion whose members, nowadays, are 
aggressive about it, and at times almost 
haughty. “We, you know, belong to the * 
international, Catholic Church of Christ. 
You, we believe, belong to a nationalistic 
sect started in the—ah—sixteenth cen- 
tury, wasn’t it, old chap? By that rather 


‘boisterous, scalp-collecting fellow, you 


know—the husband of Anne Boleyn.” 
If Newman may be said to have given 
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A recent photo of Hilaire Belloc. Many of his 
greatest works appeared originally in THE SIGN 


English Catholicism a tone, Belloc, who 
in his boyhood attended Newman’s Ora- 
tory School in Birmingham, may be said 
to have given it a spine. 

It is easy, if you select the right books, 
to see in Belloc, the writer, what Ches- 
terton saw in his friend, Belloc, the man: 
two natures, one of them grave, the 
other gay. Belloc—it was the French 
blood in him, Chesterton claimed—could 
turn on either nature at will, or he could 
combine both of them to produce that 
delicious flavor of irony which is so dis- 
tinctive in so many of his essays. 

Few books of the twentieth century 
have been so prophetic as Belloc’s The 
Servile State. Here is the acute observer, 
foreseeing, four decades ago, the rise of 
Communism. Here is the profound 
thinker in one of his gravest judgments 
on the modern world. And yet this 
thinker was capable, in a public debate 
with Bernard Shaw on the subject of 
socialism, of remarking that whereas he, 
Belloc, was taking the subject seriously, 
Shaw was taking it frivolously—“and so, 
Mr. Shaw, let us both take it frivolously. 
Permit me to challange you to compose 
and to recite, here on the spot, a piece of 
light verse. If you will do so, I too will 
compose—with you, a teetotaler, assign- 
ing me the subject—the words and the 
music of a drinking song.” - 
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To Shaw’s credit as well as Belloc’s, 
both men proved equal to the occasion, 
although years later, at a literary gather- 
ing held at an English seaside resort, 
Shaw was not equal, as Belloc was, to 
accepting a challenge of Maurice Bar- 
ing’s for the whole assembly to dash out 
into the breakers, under the moonlight, 
in their evening clothes. 

During World War I, Belloc, who in 
his young manhood had served in the 
French artillery, went to the front to ob- 
serve the battles at first hand. Every 
other week, he returned to London to 
give sell-out lectures on what he had 
seen. On one occasion, he rode on a 
cable car over a valley and stopped it 
midway across, to get a better view of a 
battle which was taking place below. 
Both sides fired machine guns at him. 


T IS no wonder that in the writings 

of such a man there is so little that 
sounds like an echo from a library, so 
much that sounds like the voice of life 
itself, life lived with senses aware, princi- 
ples firm, and all circumstances con- 
fronted with a level, fearless eye. Suppose 
that those writings are, at times, the 
writings of an impassioned advocate, 
rather than the summing-up of a dispas- 
sionate judge? An advocate, after all, 
performs a legitimate function, and it 


is he, rather than the judge, who pro- 
vides the drama. And what, moreover, 
perhaps at times with a manly excess of 
fervor, has Belloc most often advocated 
but the Roman Catholic way of life—or, 
to put it as simply as he himself puts it, 
the Faith? 

I remember talking on more than one 
occasion with J. Jefferson Jones, who be- 
fore his death was vice president and 
managing editor of J. B. Lippincott 
Company, which published a number of 
Belloc’s books here in the States. “As far 
as Belloc the man is concerned,” Mr. 
Jones would say, “I love him. But Belloc 
the writer . . . Oh, he has his Rolls 
Royce, and his horses, and that big sail- 
boat, and he’s making good money, but 
he could make such better money! If 
only he wouldn’t make it so obvious that 
he’s a Catholic! I’ve begged and begged 
him to write a novel about the sea—he 
could beat Conrad himself at it. But he 
won't do it. He’s more interested in be- 
ing a good Knight of St. Gregory than he 
isin being a best-selling writer. I deplore 
him for it! But I also admire him for it.” 


ELLOC the man—whom Mr. Jones 

and scores of others have loved—was, 
in his heyday, of stocky build. He had 
tremendous shoulders and in later years 
a face that resembled John Bull's. The 
long, black Inverness cape; the wide- 
rimmed black hat; the beautiful voice; 
the fluent conversation; the courtly man- 
ner; the impressive gravity; the outbreaks 
of gaiety—everything about him made 
him colorful, and it has been said that, 
should he ever achieve a Boswell, he will 
go down in the history of English litera- 
ture as another Dr. Johnson. 

Now, at eighty, he is white-bearded, 
and retired. The great walker and sea- 
farer is confined to a chair; the prolific 
biographer, historian, essayist, novelist, 
and poet is writing no longer. The 
friends of his own generation are gone— 
Chesterton, Baring, Phillimore, and the 
others. His wife is gone, and so is his 
son Peter, killed in the Battle of Dun- 
querque. His brilliant daughter Marie 
attends him. And a generation of young- 
er English and American Catholic writ- 
ers, their way made smoother for them 
by his pioneering, have hardly, in com- 
bination, matched his individual accom- 
plishment. He has been immense. He 
has been almost unbelievable. But the 
great vital force which informed his 
body and his mind in his days of good 
health is still operating, captured in his 
more than one hundred books. 

As a student of the world, Belloc’s 
three main periods have been the 
Reformation and Post-Reformation, the 
French Revolution, and the twentieth 
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century. His grasp of the modern world 
is evident in The Servile State, The 
Restoration of Property, and Economics 
for Helen. Whether or not everything he 
holds in these three books is absolutely 
sound remains to be seen, but everyone 
who has read them knows that the au- 
thor of them is uncannily aware of the 
world about him, and very possibly, in 
certain respects, a generation in advance 
of it. The point about his writings is 
that they are profoundly penetrating. It 
is amazing to see how references to them 
keep cropping up in American and Eng- 
lish newspapers and magazines. When, 
more than ten years ago, Belloc was last 
in the United States, he attended a num- 
ber of private meetings with a group of 
liberal Republicans, who found him 
sympathetic to their general philosophy. 


And, astonishingly for an intensely pa- 


triotic English citizen, he publicly ad- 
vised Americans to stay clear of the war 
that was then brewing. “It is our mess,” 
he said, “our fault, not yours. Don’t in- 
volve yourselves in it.” 

As for the world of the nineteen 
forties, Belloc’s judgments on it are in- 
cluded in his memoirs, which will not be 
published until after his death. These 
memoirs will, in all probability, prove 
to be among the most impressive of his 
books. It will be worth while to read in 
them his opinions of Hitler, Mussolini, 
Stalin, Chamberlain, Roosevelt, and, 
above all, Churchill, to whom the Eng- 
lish Catholic editor Douglas Jerrold has 
compared him. Belloc and Churchill, 
Jerrold says, are the two living great men 
who are definitely not vulgar—vulgar, 
that is, in the sense of being willing to 
stoop, to compromise, to be anything 
but their own integral selves. An inter- 
esting observation, Jerrold’s, and accu- 
rate, because in their combination of 
gravity and gaiety, of rocklike qualities 
and mercurial qualities, the two men are 
strikingly similar. 

Europe and the Faith and How the 
Reformation Happened are Belloc’s two 
theses on the nature of European civili- 
zation. They have about them a plangent 
quality, as of great gongs being authori- 
tatively struck. Characters of the Refor- 
mation is a less weighty, but pleasantly 
readable book on the same themes. 

Belloc, the man himself, the rich, 
rounded personality, is seen and felt at 
his most charming and most eloquent in 
The Path to Rome, a book about a trip 
he took, mostly on foot, from Tours in 
France through the Alps to Rome. Here, 
set down in exquisite, flowing prose, is a 
gorgeous farrago of nonsense, humor, 
wisdom, and beauty. Belloc, when the 
mood is upon him, is no more hesitant 
about being entertaining than he is 
about being informative and argumenta- 
tive, and in The Path to Rome he is 
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THE BEES OF CHRIST 


by Clifford J. Laube 


(Written at the Catacombs of St. Calixtus, Rome, 1950) 


There is a honey none shall taste 

Save those upon whose brow is traced 

In living script the seal and sign 

Of Christ, love’s Victim, Rose and Vine. 


This is the honey nectared clear 

From Rose-leaves by a Roman spear 
Laid open, and from Rosebuds more 
On that same stem, red nail-marks four. 


Thither the Christ-bees early came. 
Hardly the Resurrection-flame 

Had paled when, power-girt and flushed 
With Pentecost, they Roseward rushed. 


There such a concentrate they cupped 
As that on which the Twelve had supped, 








And later, on the pagan stone, 
Left scarlet honey of their own. 


Ages . . . Another Nero strives 

To filch the honey from these hives; 

But here and elsewhere there is stored 
Safely the honey of the Lord. ; 


SF 
MEDITATION 


by May Kelly 


I am the thorny ground 
Where the good seed was cast. 
The little roots have found 
Some drink, but all around 
The choking thorns grow fast. 


The strivings and the cares, 
That in my springtime past 

I nourished, are as tares. 

Each sheds its bloom and bears 
Only a thorn at last. 








sheerly entertaining, endearingly so to 
those of his admirers who find in the 
piece something special. Belloc, who pre- 
fers to leave judgments on his books to 
others, is fond of it himself. He must 
have written it in a period when high 
happiness conjoined with high quality. 

What is Belloc’s best all-around piece 
of writing on a large scale? On a small 
scale, at least a dozen of his essays and a 
dozen of his poems are perfect; but, 
among his many large-scale productions, 
what is the best, the most artistic? Marie 
Antoinette, probably. Here is a ripened 
creation. In scholarship, in psychological 
acumen, in narrative pace, in the staging 
of the scenes and in style, it is, as litera- 
ture, a masterpiece. Is it, as biography, 
the last word on Marie Antoinette her- 
self? In biography, there is no such thing 
as the last word; there is merely the most 
recent word. All that can safely be said 


about Belloc’s work on Marie Antoinette 
is that it is intelligently thought out and 
beautifully expressed. It is a highly civil- 
ized performance, the work of an adult 
biographer who makes the Lytton Stra- 
cheys look like merely clever, smirking 
undergraduates. 

In his beloved Sussex—not unhappily 
or uncomfortably, be it hoped—Belloc 
lives on. But his active, glamourous, fer- 
tile, and admirable career is behind him. 
Were that career still unfolding, the man 
would still be attracting, as he used to 
attract, the young, and helping them on 
to maturity. Fortunately, the author, if 
not the man, can still do that. The life 
he put into his books is still in them. 
The fine stuff is still there. It will remain 
there for a long time. Young men of the 
nineteen forties and fifties, too many 
of them hitherto missing it, will find in 
it an inspiration for the years to come; 
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by KATHERINE BURTON 


A Teacher Tells Off Mother 


THERE IS A SLANG phrase which was very popular 
some years ago and is still not entirely dated which I 
would invoke here as a foreword to this editorial. It is: 
“For crying out loud!” 

A short time ago, the public prints reported the speech 
of Dr. K. Frances Scott, president of the National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s Clubs. She is 
unmarried and is assistant professor of hygiene at Smith 
College. 

Dr. Scott thinks we women must adopt “new patterns of 
thinking” and she thinks men ought to too. The ancient 
tasks of women have been largely taken over by the fac- 
tories and stores, and so women are becoming economic 
parasites. I know you have heard all this over and over, ad 
nauseam, but Dr. Scott’s approach, or her phrasing at least. 
is a bit different. It is no wonder, she says, with a sympathetic 
look at the men folks, that men with the burden of an 
economically parasitic family overwork and die seven years 
before women do. Worst of all, many men, poor thinkers 
that they are, don’t always understand that their wives are 
part of the “largest pool of the unemployed and so resist 
their entrance into the labor force of the nation.” It is 
about time, she thinks, for women to take “calculated risks” 
and stop being “overly security-minded”; they should aim 
for top positions and be willing to put in time and effort to 
gain such positions. No doubt “assistant professor of hy- 
giene” comes under this list. 

Dr. Scott does not say when women are to enter on this 
business in the world nor does she ever mention a family 
except to call the members parasites. Well, I have seen 
young mothers with three or four of these small parasites 
who are all out to kill Papa ere his time, and if Mama, the 
chief parasite, isn’t taking “calculated risks” all day long 
and sometimes at night too, I wonder who is? (1 also wonder 
just what are the calculated risks an assistant professor of 
hygiene takes). 


Mother Is A Loafer? 


BEGINNING IN THE morning—for few can afford maids 
or nurses or even helpers these days—it is a matter of 
breakfasts, dishes, ironing and washing, putting Junior down 
or picking him up, getting lunch, getting dinner, seeing the 
parasites to bed, and so on. There are other things, of 
course—such as the long waits and hauls at the supermarket. 

Despite washers and ironers and deep freezes, there is 
still plenty of work, even though, according to our spinster’s 
statement, stores and factories have taken over much of 
woman’s work. It is not I who call her spinster, but the 
name the Herald-Tribune headline gave her, written per- 
haps by the father and husband of parasites. For lots of 
men are very fond of these wives and children and don’t 
want them called names. 

Now what does Dr. Scott really mean? Are the children to 
be taken care of by others while mothers work? And will 
these caretakers in turn give their children to others to care 
for? It leads to interesting endless vistas, does it not? Are we 
to have communal nurseries, as the Communists have in 
that fair land where all women are at work? 
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I have a theory about the attitudes of people to children, 
evolved from observation. I think that people who don’t 
like children think up all sorts of ways to get them treated 
as of no importance; they will work out schemes about 
their care and the life the parents should live too. But basi- 
cally, they are moved by just one thing: they simply don’t 
like children. People who do don’t talk as this woman does, 
rhapsodizing about the poor, parasite-ridden man who got 
married to a woman who ought to prefer calculated risks 
out of the home rather than freely accepted uncalculated 
risks inside it. Her words are very sympathetic toward the 
men folks, and maybe because she has not got a man folk 
of her own. And if in that last sentence you hear a faint 
miaowing sound or see between the lines a faint outline of 
sharp claws, all right, you hear it and see it. 1 am not like 
that really, but Dr. Scott has driven me pretty far. 


Which Is The Parasite? 
1T HAPPENS THAT I like women. I have a special fond- 
ness for the young mothers of today, who for some won- 
derful reason, in this most selfish age, are willing to go 
ahead and have more children, knowing there can be no 
paid help, knowing that one more baby will tie them down 
again just when they were getting out from under. They are 
often tired, for the day’s round is heavy, but they seem to 
manage and are a gay lot at that. Just where they are 
parasites I can’t exactly figure out, since, if they do nothing 
more, they supply Dr. Scott with students. 

Now just tu prove that it is not because Dr. Scott is a 
spinster that she says such things, let me quote from an 
indignant woman who boldly signs her letter Spinster in 
one of the daily papers. She wrote to call attention to some 
facts overlooked by academicians, by which title she very 
definitely refers to our Dr. Scott. She says she has worked 
with men for over thirty years, clerks to executives, laborers 
to division chiefs. She says she knows what it is that makes 
men die seven years ahead of women, and it is not the 
home-making wife: “It is more likely to be the wives of 
other men who are employed in his office and who cannot 
be depended on to stay on the job and uphold their end 
because they work for luxuries only.” She doesn’t think 
working in a factory or store develops more courage than 
does the home, and she challenges anyone to prove that 
office or factory work and atmosphere are more broadening 
and ennobling than those in the home. Also, she thinks 
that institutions of higher learning could with more profit 
“give consideration to the value of a personal life rich in 
conformity to the highest standards rather than fostering 
the belief that one must top one’s fellow men in business.” 

And I suppose Dr. Scott is back now telling her classes 
in hygiene how she spoke in public the beliefs she had 
no doubt often told her girls: that when they themselves 
form a part of the “largest pool of unemployed” they must 
get busy and enter the labor force of the nation. She and I 
differ on definitions: my candidate for “labor force of the 
nation” would include thousands of young mothers who 
care for their children and their homes—in their homes, and 
all parasites according to her. 

As I said before—for crying out loud! 
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4ustralian-born Kelly 


“ ELEVISION has revolutionized an- 
nouncing,” says’ Pat Kelly, who 
should know. NBC’s Supervisor of An- 
nouncers recently rounded out twenty- 
one years in radio and is considered the 
outstanding authority on mike men. 

Australian-born Kelly, who started his 
own radio career behind the micro- 
phone, has interviewed about twenty 
thousand young hopefuls since he took 
over the task of supervising the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company announ- 
cing staff twenty years ago. “Many are 
called,” sighs Pat, “but mighty few are 
chosen.’ 

Those few must possess a variety of 
qualifications which often astounds the 
ambitious youth who feels that sturdy 
vocal chords are all an announcer 
needs. It doesn’t take long for Kelly to 
shatter that illusion. After he has fin- 
ished listing the requirements and test- 
ing their knowledge, most aspirants are 
content to forget the whole thing. 

Since cameras moved into the picture 
and the man at the mike became profile- 
as well as larynx-conscious, the problem 
has become more complex. Announcers 
need not be collar-ad types, but it cer- 
tainly helps these days. Often they must 
also be singers and actors, occasionally 
even take a turn at acrobatics. “All this 
is a result of: the increasing trend to 
make announcers an important part of 
the program,” declares Kelly. 

It wasn’t that way back in the early 
days when Pat was making the switch 
from Broadway operettas to the com- 
parative quiet of the draped studios and 
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audience-less broadcasts. Then an an- 
nouncer had to be alert and versatile 
enough, but the primary requisite was 
good diction and a precise delivery. He 
also had to own a tuxedo, for no an- 
nouncer was allowed on duty after 6:00 
P.M. unless he was in evening dress. 

That was the period when Graham 
McNamee, Tiny Ruffner, Curt Peter- 
son, and Milton Cross were the shining 
lights of the announcing profession. It 
was the era of the A & P Gypsies, the 
Happiness Boys, and the Silver-Masked 
Tenor, whose son, Bobby White, is now 
a rising young star. Jessica Dragonette 
was starting her career, and Show Boat 
was the most popular program on the 
airwaves. 

It was the time when campus cut-ups 
quipped: “May all your children be ra- 
dio announcers,” as if that were the 
worst malediction possible. But it didn’t 
deter the ambitious lads with oratorical 
proficiency. They came in droves, spoke 
their pieces- at auditions and, for the 
most part, went into other fields. Pat 
Kelly was one of the few who stayed. 

He had just lost a finger in an auto- 
mobile accident and felt that his Broad- 
way career would suffer. After some 
thought, he decided to try out for radio. 
He wandered into the old NBC studios 
one afternoon when studio routine was 
much more informal, read some news 
reports and difficult opera announce- 
ments and was hired on the spot. Ac- 
tually, Tiny Ruffner, who auditioned 
him, was astounded that the smiling 
young Irishman steered such a perfect 
course through the tongue-twisters in 
the operatic jargon. 

Kelly was far from being a neophyte 
that day in 1929. He had had five years 
of opera work with Fortune Gallo, who 
called him “the finest tenor in America.” 
Added to that was a five-year run as 
star of Blossom Time and unusual pro- 
ficiency as a linguist. 





More than a Voice 


Take a public-speaking tutor, an emergency 
MC, and a traffic manager. Mix thoroughly 
and you have Pat Kelly of NBC 


by JERRY COTTER 


Pat tells all aspiring announcers that 
background is one of the most impor- 
tant prerequisites for success in radio 
and television announcing: By this he 
means poise, an easy and dignified ap- 
proach, knowledge of music and lan- 
guages, familiarity with foreign names, 
places, and titles, and a generally broad 
cultural base. 

An ex-Marine engineer, former seaman 
in the British Naval Reserve, pugilist, 
composer, teacher, aviator, operatic 
tenor, and linguist familiar with seven 
languages, Pat Kelly bases that belief on 
more than theory. 

Born in a rugged mining town in 
North Queensland, of Irish immigrant 
parents, Pat was sent to Sydney to be 
educated by the Marist Brothers. One 
day, heeding what the adventure novel- 
ists used to describe as “the call of the 
sea,” he ran away from school and 
signed as seaman on a sailing ship. A 
quarter of a million miles and three 
shipwrecks later, he decided to try life 
ashore again. He went to work as a 
marine engineer in Vancouver, Canada. 


NE night at a party Pat was sing- 

ing his favorite song. “My Wild 
Irish Rose.” When he finished, a guest 
introduced himself. It was Fortune Gallo, 
the opera director. He asked Pat if he 
knew any operatic arias. Pat did. After 
Gallo heard him sing numbers from 
Rigoletto and La Boheme, he offered 
Kelly a contract with his San Carlo 
Opera Company. 

Pat refused at first, but did accept a 
six-week engagement to sing at the Se- 
attle Coliseum. Later he did sign with 
Gallo and appeared with the San Carlo 
Company in concert work until the 
Shuberts signed him for the tenor lead 
in Blossom Time. This turned out to be 
a doubly attractive assignment. It not 
only brought him to Broadway, but the 
leading lady was a lovely young Hun- 
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garian singer, Yolanda Presburg. Shortly 
after the show closed, they were married. 

These days Kelly is one of the busiest 
men in the broadcasting world. Arising 
at five-thirty, he leaves his suburban 
home in time to reach the studio by 
eight o’clock. There is no official quit- 
ting time for a supervisor of announcers, 
and as Pat says: “’Tis many a warmed- 
over dinner I’ve had in the past few 
years.” 

He shuffles announcers like an intelli- 
gence officer plotting a commando raid. 
He must be able, on short notice, to 
place an announcer on a jet plane or 
in a diving bell. In a business where 
seconds count, each man must be in the 
right place at the right time. It’s often 
hectic enough to take the smile off 
Kelly’s Gaelic countenance, but never 
enough to make him regret one minute 
of it. 

“There are plenty of headaches,” he 
philosophizes, “but a job wouldn’t be 
any fun if you didn’t have some trou- 
ble.” Occasionally he gets more than 
his share, like the night when three an- 
nouncers were unavoidably detained. He 
and Ed Herlihy had to take over the 
chores for two networks for almost two 
hours until replacements were found. 

Once in a while a harried announcer 
will fluff an opening line. Sometimes the 
effect is catastrophic, often just amusing, 
as in the case of the bright-eyed young 
man who stepped confidently to the 
mike and said: “. . . and now, introduc- 
ing Ken Bringhart who bangs you the 
news.” The momentarily startled Ken 
Banghart carried on from there, but 
the flustered announcer turned several 
shades of crimson before regaining his 
composure, 

“It happens to the best of them,” says 
Pat, who is philosophical about such 





JERRY COTTER edits the popular “Stage 
and Screen” section of THE SIGN. He also 
does free-lance writing, averaging two 
hundred articles a year for radio, news- 
papers, and magazines. 





boners except where deliberate careless- 
ness or inefficiency is involved. 

After years of testing applicants and 
checking voices, Kelly has a system by 
which he can tell in a moment whether 
a young man has the makings of a first- 
class announcer. His ear is so keen and 
sharply trained, that all an applicant 
has to do is say “a, e, i, 0, u” and Pat 
can tell whether he'll ever make the 
grade 


[ AT is particularly proud of the fact 

that he has started men like Ed Her- 
lihy, Jack Costello, Howard Petrie, Ben 
Grauer, and Charles F. McCarthy on 
the road to successful careers. There is 
no barometer by which to gauge an ap- 
plicant. Some rise up from the NBC 
page ranks, others have been salesmen, 
college students, actors, or singers. One 
successful announcer is a former lum- 
berjack. Another served in the U. S. 
Diplomatic Service. The common de- 
nominator is a good voice and the abil- 
ity to use it. 

“It is difficult to convince some ap- 
plicants that many voices which are 
pleasing to the ear may sound entirely 
different coming out of a loudspeaker,” 
he declares. “Amplification affects both 
the pitch and timbre of a voice. Al- 
though we have had about six different 
women announcers over the years, their 
careers were short-lived for the reason 
that most radio listeners prefer a low- 
speaking voice—even in men.” 

This may well be one of the revolu- 


tionary changes brought on by the ad- 
dition of sight to sound. Television 
places less emphasis on what we hear 
and more on what we see. 

Video has not been too difficult a 
hurdle for the trained radio announcer, 
once he has accustomed himself to the 
technical problems involving lights and 
cameras. Though at one time the an- 
nouncer was a formal, dignified gentle- 
man, these days it is the friendly, per- 
sonable speaker who wins the audience. 
The qualities which count most are still 
clear-thinking, a combination of per- 
sonality and showmanship and—above 
all—the background to call upon. 

Though he is in complete charge of 
the announcing staff at the world’s 
largest network, Pat Kelly is far from 
being a martinet. He insists that every 
job be done in the most efficient and 
capable manner, but never arouses the 
antagonism of those who work with him. 
Proof of that is the esteem in which the 
staff holds Pat Kelly. From President to 
page boys, Pat is given a four-star rat- 
ing. On the occasion of his twentieth 
anniversary with the company, his staff 
chipped in and gave the Kellys a two- 
week vacation cruise to Bermuda, re- 
plete with a send-off broadcast by Mil- 
ton Cross, George Hicks, Don Wilson, 
Ford Bond, and Norman Brokenshire. 

That trip gave Pat the chance to go 
to sea again if only for a short time. 
Though he enjoys puttering around the 
garden and in the cellar workshop of 
his Long Island home, working with 
the choir at his parish church, lecturing 
at Columbia and Fordham, Pat still gets 
a twinge for the bounding main. “I can 
see a show and never have any desire 
to be in it, but whenever I pass a dock,” 
he chuckles, “I get that old itch to sail 
over the horizon.” 


Kelly instructing a class of fledglings. “Many are called, but few are chosen” 
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ngly celebrating the feast of ... Corpus Christi, though restricted . . 


PANT OF 
JUR FATHERS 





- by Communist regulations, priests . . . 


e The Chinese love a parade. Both Catholics and 
pagans of Yuanling have taken to the Corpus 
Christi procession with its firecrackers, lights, in- 
cense, flowers, the colorful vestments, and the 
Host enthroned in the golden monstrance. Other 
years, this procession in the Passionist Mission of 
Yuanling would have wended its way around the 
church yard, across the public street, and through 
the hospital grounds. This year, however, with 
Yuanling under the domination of the Com- 
munists, and religion in disfavor and persecuted, 
as inevitably happens when the Reds come to 


churchyard of Yuanling Passionist . . . Mission rendering homage to their . . . Eucharistic God, as the Bishop of . .'. 
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Sisters, women and men, girls and , . . boys reverently wend their way in... ritualistic procession around the... 


power, the procession was confined to the church 
yard. The barred and locked doors at the main 
entrance to the Mission are a mute reminder of 
the Red prohibition against religious demonstra- 
tion, and the Catholics’ fear of sacrilege, should 
the Blessed Sacrament be carried outdoors. 
Taking part in this procession were some Chris- 


laity—rejoiced that they were able once more to 
pay this devoted homage to their Eucharistic God, 
and prayed for grace and strength against the 
dark days ahead. But despite Communism, Yuan- 
ling did have its Corpus Christi procession, albeit 
limited in scope and elaborateness. And so too, 


the Church in Hunan, though hampered and 
tians who already have suffered for their Faith. harried by the Reds with their prohibitions and 


Miss Kao, the principal of the Girls’ School, was petty persecutions, is alive, invigorated by the 
but recently released after months of imprisonment special graces that God has bestowed for these 
for daring to defend the Church against Red desperate days. The Passionist Fathers and Sisters 
calumnies. And all—Bishops, priests, sisters, and of Charity continue to minister to the people. 


the flock raises Him on high that . .. the faithful might adore and pray . . 
September, 1950 


- for graces in solemn Benediction. 
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THE QUIET LIGHT 

Louis de Wohl. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 
The Quiet Light is mm 
described as “a novel & 
of St. Thomas Aquin- 
as,” and the Holy 
Father is reported to 
have suggested such a 
theme when Louis de 
Wohl asked him to 
recommend a subject L. de Wohl 
for his next novel. 

Much of the dramatic material of St. 
Thomas’ life is woven into the story, but 
there are long portions of the book in 
which St. Thomas does not appear and 
the reader is somewhat surprised to see 
him return. It is as much a novel of 
Frederick II as it is of Thomas Aquinas. 
And the rest of the Aquino family, 
which is related to the Emperor, have 
a very large part to play in the book. 

Chere is sweep to the story, especially 
when it concerns Frederick’s violent 
progress through Italy. The monarch is 
made to appear much more satanical 
than he actually was. Mr. de Wohl, for 
instance, quotes Frederick’s alleged epi- 
grammatic statement about “the great- 
est imposters the world has ever seen, 
Moses, Christ and Mohammed,” al- 
though the attribution of this utterance 
to him is regarded as gross calumny. He 
is also pictured in The Quiet Light as 
wantonly destroying the Abbey of Monte 
Cassino, during the time, of course, that 
Thomas is an oblate there. 

Many of the characterizations are con- 
vincing, but the dialogue of Pope, Em- 
peror, and minor characters often sounds 
like Louis de Wohl, and de Wohl fre- 
quently sounds like Lloyd Douglas. Evi- 
dently Mr. de Wohl has never been con- 
vinced of the advantages of understate- 
ment. 


317 pages. 
$3.00 


BERTRAND WEAVER, C., P. 


WHITE WITCH DOCTOR 

By Louise A. Stinetorf. 276 pages. 

The Westminster Press. $3.00 
Louise Stinetorf’s facile pen sheds a bat- 
tery of illumination on the dark con- 
tinent of Africa, and the startling 
aura of authenticity in her first book- 
length novel breathes life into this ac- 
count of a white woman’s peril in 
the Congo.. The story is animated, 
corking good escapism, and a worthy re- 
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turn for the three-dollar asking price. 

But do not be misled by the glamour 
implications of the cover picture—a lis- 
some lovely in a pith helmet. The book’s 
heroine is sturdy, middle-aged Ellen 
Burton (bearing no resemblance to the 
illustration), who has volunteered for 
African service in a mission band. 

Arriving at the Tani Station with but 
a scant knowledge of formal theology 
and a Jate-earned “R.N.” after her name, 
Ellen slowly begins to attract other than 
the stares of the curious to her crude 
medical outstation. In time, through 
prayer, patience, and a certain enforced 
skill, she becomes the respected minister 
of health to ailing black bodies within 
sound of the jungle drums. “Mama,” 
or the “little white doctor,” the natives 
call her, ranking her second only to in- 
trepid Dr. Mary, the 73-year-old angel 
of mercy celebrated for her trips across 
the continent clad in a sun hat and a 
Gibson-girl bathing suit. 

By times comic and frustrating, hair- 
raising and warmly nostalgic, Ellen’s 
meagerly paid work furnishes its own 
rewards with wide and fascinating ex- 
periences. In her faithful slave Aganza, 
whom she purchased for a bit of salt and 
calico and two empty tomato cans; her 
devoted gun-bearer, Jackie; in Job, the 
Pygmy, scorned by the villagers but ca- 
pable of a hero’s death, she discovers 
truer, more genuine friendships than 
she has ever known. 

Evidently eyewitness observation ac- 
counts for the author’s judgment against 
the fallible aspects of organized Prot- 
estant “Christianization,” however, for 
she was herself once connected with a 
Quaker mission group in Palestine. 

LOIS SLADE. 


VERDICT OF THREE DECADES 
Ed. by Julien Steinberg. 634 pages. 
Duell, Sloane & Pearce. $5.00 

This anthology “from the literature of 

individual revolt against Communism: 

1917-1950” consists of articles by thirty- 

five authors, most of them former Com- 

munists or fellow travelers, in each case 
with an interesting introduction by 

Julien Steinberg, a former editor of the 

mildly Socialist, but always anti-Com- 

munist, New Leader. I liked best the 
factual reports, such as the article by 

Victor Chernov, President of the Con- 

stituent Assembly of 1918, the only dem- 
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ocratically elected legislature Russia ever 
had. He describes how after one day's 
dramatic session the Assembly was dis- 
persed by Lenin’s and Trotzky’s Red 
Army. “Out Of The Deep” contains 
deeply moving letters from Russian tim- 
ber camps, while “Slave Labor and Big 
Business,” by Vladimir V. Tchernavin, 
explains the economic significance of 
the slave labor system. David J. Dallin’s 
“The New Religious Policy” is an excel- 
lent and extremely revealing description 
of the Kremlin’s attitude toward reli- 
gion. 

Mr. Steinberg has also included 
twenty-five pages of quotations from 
Stalin’s speeches and writings, under the 
title, “What I Believe. By Joseph 
Stalin.” The dictator’s own statements 
about World Revolution, Religion, the 
Soviet State, etc., should become better 
known, especially among those muddle- 
headed people who still have illusions 
about the nature of the Soviet regime. 

The thirty-five authors represent a 
great variety of viewpoints, and a cer- 
tain amount of critical judgment is in- 
dispensable for reading some of the con- 
tents of the book. Some readers will dis- 
like such stupid remarks as Bertrand 
Russell’s comparison of the Soviet Union 
with “an immensely magnified Jesuit 
college.” 

This book, by itself, is not sufficient 
to explain the essence of Russian Com- 
munism. There is no substitute for 
Waldemar Gurian’s Bolshevism: Theory 
and Practice and for Nicholas Ber- 
dyaev’s writings. Verdict of Three Dec- 
ades, however, is invaluable as a source 
of factual information and striking quo- 
tations. Most of the articles are extreme- 
ly well written, and Julien Steinberg is 
a highly competent commentator. 


WILLIAM SOLZBACHER, 


THE LITTLE WORLD OF 
DON CAMILLO 

By Giovanni Guareschi. 

Pellegrini & Cudahy. 
In the Po Valley 
which four hundred 
years ago produced the 
painter, Parmigiano, 
and which at present 
produces the Parmesan 
cheese which goes so 
nicely with spaghetti, 
Italians continue to be 
very Italian and Ital- G, Guareschi 
ian writers continue to write well about 
them. Giovanni Guareschi proves it in 
The Little World of Don Camillo. 

Peppone is the Communist mayor of 
the town, and Don Camillo is the parish 
priest. Having a typical Italian respect 
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$2.75 














for the natural law, Peppone can make 
only an opéra bouffe pass at being a 
Communist. Despite a lot of sabre-rat- 
tling against the priest, deep in his heart 
Peppone has an almost filial respect for 
him. Don Camillo has as fine a feeling 
for the mayor, and practices a difficult 
diplomacy which consists in making a 
fool of Peppone to discredit the Party, 
and at the same time preventing Pep- 
pone from looking too much like a fool. 

So the feud goes on. Not between the 
Church and Communism, but between 
an Italian priest and an Italian Com- 
munist—with all the overtones and un- 
dertones of amiable volatility which are 
found in the Italian character. While the 
battle rages right down to the last line 
in the book, Don Camillo wins almost 
every skirmish. And why not? He has 
the best counselor in the world—the 
Christ on the high altar crucifix, with 
whom he converses most informally and 
who responds in kind. 

The author works for the smart Can- 
dido, in the pages of which the Don 
Camillo stories first appeared. He quips 
that the magazine values his contribu- 
tions very highly, perhaps because he is 
the editor-in-chief. Which is just a bit of 
whimsy as you will see if you read The 
Little World of Don Camillo. There is 
no mystery about why Guareschi’s con- 
tributions are valued. He is just awfully 
good. That’s all. 

MARTIN TANSEY. 


ANYBODY CAN DO ANYTHING 
By Betty MacDonald. 256 pages. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.75 

Betty MacDonald of : 
The Egg and I fame 
here continues the 
story of her life from 
the time she lived 
through the _ experi- 
ence of her first book 
to the time she began 
to write it. 

“In March, 1931,” 
she writes, “after four years of this 
(chicken raising), I wrote to my family 
and told them that I hated chickens, I 
was lonely, and I seemed to have mar- 
ried the wrong man.” 

Her sister, Mary, replied first by spe- 
cial delivery and again by wire: “Any- 
body can do office work and remember 
the White Russians walked across Si- 
beria. Your job starts on Monday.” The 
fact that she had herself been fired from 
every firm of any size in Seattle did not 
daunt Mary, who had views of her own. 

The jobs Betty secured varied from 
the lowest variety on the WANTED- 
FEMALE page to executive secretary to 
various business men who were not 
quite sure what they were acquiring. 
Then Betty, again spurred by Mary, got 
a letter from a publisher accepting her 
draft of her first book and including a 
check for $500. “My book, that neb- 
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B. MacDonald 


ulous product of Mary’s faith in me,” 
she writes, “had suddenly materialized 
into an actual thing.” She reports to her 
sister on the strange, enchanted feeling 
that suddenly possesses her, and Mary’s 
reply is: 

“You just feel successful, but imagine 
how I feel. All of a sudden my big lies 
have started coming true.” 

That is the tone of the whole book, 
which includes not only Mary’s efforts 
to produce jobs but also beaux for her 
sister. It is hard to believe that Betty is 
quite as incompetent in business as this 
story makes her out to be, but then the 
emphasis is on anecdote with a humor- 
ous point. It is all, as one enthusiast 
points out: “Good, clean fun.” 

NORAH MEADE CORCORAN 


A TABLE NEAR THE BAND 
249 pages. 
$3.00 


By A. A. Milne. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
The short story being, 
commercially speak- 
ing, a lost art nowa- 
days, it’s good news 
when an_ established 
writer produces a vol- 
ume of brief tales; for 
the short story, always 2 
an exacting medium, A 
rewards the reader A. A. Milne 
who delights in an author’s mastery of 
form as much as in actual story content. 

A. A. Milne, long a practitioner of 
nimble style and featherweight wit, 
works with cool facility within the short 
story framework, to which his unerring 
sense of situation, keen insight into 
character, and uncanny ear for dialogue 
are happily wedded. 

In the thirteen episodes comprising 
A Table Near the Band, these assets for- 
tunately outweigh the occasional inade- 
quacies of plot. Thus, though you're apt 
to be ’way ahead of the author in solv- 
ing “Murder at Eleven” and in discov- 
ering the true identity of the commu- 
nity leader romanticized by a fifteen- 
year-old girl in “A Man Greatly Be- 
loved,” you'll be meeting real people 
whose warmly human foibles are ex- 
posed with disarming and graceful wit. 

Among the best of the stories are 
“The Rise and Fall of Mortimer Scriv- 
ens,” a hilarious correspondence be- 
tween borrower and lender of a justly 
obscure book; “Before the Flood,” an 
amusing, feet-of-clay view of Noah and 
the Ark, which happily keeps the loftier 
aspect in focus; and “Portrait of Lydia,” 
a cleverly contrived tale compounded of 
a naive youth, a mystery woman, and, of 
course, a red herring. 

Uneven in quality but uniform in 
lightness of touch, the stories that make 
up A Table Near the Band are certainly 
not compulsive reading, but they are de- 
lightful, which somehow seems just as 
good. 

CLARE POWERS. 
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BETTER CALL 
A CARPENTER 


you're going to need another bookshelf. We 
don’t know whether you will want all the 
books we are publishing this Fall, but we 
are pretty sure you will want these four: 


THE MARY BOOK 


An anthology of Writings in Prose and 
Poetry on Our Blessed Lady 
Assembled by F. J. Sheed 


This is a heavenly book, and a big one. The 
authors are just the people you hope they 
will be—including Sigrid Undset, Paul Clau- 
del, Msgr. Knox and Caryll Houselander. 
The illustrations are wonderful: four fa- 
mous Madonnas in full color and many more 
in black and white. $4.00 (September. ) 


THE SAINTS 
IN PICTURES 
by Maisie Ward 


Four books, one on each of these saints: 
St. Anthony of Egypt, St. Jerome, St. Francis 
of Assisi and St. Catherine of Siena. 
Each book has about 32 pages about the 
saint, written by Maisie Ward, and each is 
illustrated with paintings by Old Masters, 
eight in black and white and four in full 
color. The books come in individual gift 
envelopes. What luxury for only $1 each! 
(September. ) 


THE BREAKING 
OF BREAD 
by John Coventry, S.J. 


About the history and ceremonies of the 
Mass, with sixty-four superb photographs by 
John Gillick, S.J. $3.00 (Ready.) 


PILGRIMS OF THE 
NIGHT 


by Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom 

The head of the Catholic War Relief Services 
of the N.C.W.C. tells the story of the Ex- 
pellees. If you aren’t too clear what an Ex- 
pellee is, better get this book. They have had 
a horrible time of it since the war, and we 
are to blame. Illustrated with thirty photo- 
graphs. Foreword by Cardinal Spellman. 

$2.50 (Ready.) 


You see what we mean about that bookshelf? 
The September TRUMPET with news and 
reviews of these and many more new books 
is ready: if you don’t get a copy write to 
Teresa MacGill. It comes free and postpaid. 


Order books from your booksfore 
or from us 
SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 
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Monsignor 


FULTON J. 
SHEEN 


brings a new message 
of hope, inspiration and 
guidance to men and women 
everywhere 


LIFT UP 
YOUR HEART 


the new book by the author of 


PEACE OF SOUL 


Monsignor Sheen offers to us all 
an inexhaustible mine of sugges- 
tions as to how we may better 
direct our lives and thoughts and 
loves to achieve the highest de- 
gree of purpose and security. 


At all bookstores $3.00 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
New York 18 \ 














LAY CATHOLIC 
WRITERS 











There is ample time to try for the 1950 
Bruce fellowships in fiction. Three fellow- 
ships paying $1800 each are again offered 
to lay Catholic writers for acceptable novels. 
Date for submission of sample chapters 
and synopsis is December |. Write for 
fellowship rules and application blank. 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 
209 BRUCE BUILDING 


























MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN | 
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See Your Nearest Rosary Dealer 
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Sell America’s only $1.00 Gift wrap assortment con- 
taining 30 full-size sheets; 24 Christmas tree orna- 


ments to retail for 50c; Giant plastic pencil containing 
personalized pencils; Santa stocking with name: Ru- 


dolph, the red-nosed reindeer, assortment: children’s 
birthday party assortment. Over 100 Christmas cagd 
box assortments and surprise items. Write today for 
five FREE portfolios of personalized Christmas cards. 
Elmeraft, e 23 
5930 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 36, IMinois 
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MODERN PARABLES 


Fulton Oursler. 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Basing his themes on 
the old adage that life 
is stranger than fiction, 
Fulton Oursler, author 
of The Greatest Story 
Ever Told, presents a 
series of parables 
showing “that things 
happening to men and 
women in everyday 
life are more significant than any fable 
or allegory the mind of man can in- 
vent.” 

Mr. Oursler uses a simple literary de- 
vice in his compositions. He states his 
idea, then illustrates it with an example 
and draws a moral lesson, He writes 
clearly and simply and sculptures his 
sentences and paragraphs. Here is how 
he slips into a parable: 

“It began on a summer morning long 
ago. The bells of a crossroads church 
were ringing cheerfully as a gilded pri- 


153 pages. 
$1.75 





Fulton Oursler 


vate coach rumbled into the village of ° 


Wainsgate, in Yorkshire.” Simple as a 
fairy tale and as effective, too. 

Mr. Oursler informs the reader that 
these “are all true stories; most of them 
happened in our lifetime, and many of 
the characters portrayed are living to- 
day.” Modern Parables contains stories 
about Father Flanagan of Boys’ Town, 
Kipling, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Mr. 
Oursler himself. 

Mr. Oursler sums up his philosophy 
in a simple paragraph: “What is vitally 
important to us all today, as we confront 
the veiled face of the future, is that the 
Lord our God is a loving, merciful 
Father, interested in our welfare. That 
is the most significant fact in our lives, 
and the one mankind forgets most often. 
We have only to love Him and trust 
Him and seek to understand His will 
for us, which is to follow the laws He 
has established in the universe, and we 
have then at our disposal unlimited 
knowledge and perfect wisdom to pro- 
tect us, no matter what befalls.” 

He adheres to his central theme in all 
his stories: “In deciding the problems of 
life something more than reason is 
needed; if we are to find wisdom, one 
must also listen to the counsels of the 
heart.” 

Mr. Oursler also offers, in a few words, 
a critical estimate of his stories. “Senti- 
mental? Who cares?” 


. FRANK HANLON. 


LONG THE IMPERIAL WAY 
Hanama Tasaki. 372 pages. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $3.50 

“Long is the Imperial Way,” intoned 

the military dignitary appointed to ad- 

dress the vanquished troops as they 
wearily awaited the demobilization sig- 
nal. “We subjects who live to follow the 
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Imperial Way must die to become 
guardian gods of the nation and must 
live to offer humbly our whole lives to 
the Imperial Throne.” That, in brief, 
was the fanatical ideology which stiff- 
ened the Japanese soldier in World 
War II, and which the author, having 
himself been indoctrinated, knows and 
explains here. 

Covering three years of the Chinese 
campaign with an imaginary infantry 
company of the Nip army, Mr. Tasaki’s 
novel offers an intimate account of the 
“little men’ who have traditionally 
fought with suicidal bravery for their 
Emperor. For the most part, however— 
and the author’s thesis seems logical 
enough—the standard Jap fighter was of 
much the same caliber as his “enemy”; 
often cold, lonely, afraid; sometimes 
puzzled by his enforced consecration to 
the Sun of Heaven. On leave day he 
was, perhaps, a raw or casual prostitute; 
during the grimness of battle he 
watched his comrades fall like cherry 
blossoms. And in the midst of it all he 
longed achingly for home. 

But his distinguishing feature—his 
final defeat—lay in an absolute lack of 
free initiative. Through the army’s pe- 
culiar caste system, he was stripped of 
individuality and personal esteem. Body 
and soul, the man in uniform was the 
chattel of his Imperial Majesty, and a 
hundred times a day he was beaten, 
bullied, and embarrassed by his ranking 
officers to teach him proper subservi- 
ence. Small wonder, then, that the Jap 
prisoners were consigned to the same 
brutal treatment. 

Told with honesty and __ serious 
thought, the book is an unusual ex- 
perience, pointing a stark finger to 
America’s still-monumental task of up- 
rooting the inherent Eastern code. 

LOIS SLADE. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 
Yale University Press. $2.25 each. 
From Versailles to the New Deal 
By Harold U. Faulkner. 388 pages. 
The Era of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
By Denis W. Brogan. 382 pages. 

The editors of The Chronicles of Amer- 
ica have always attempted to present 
brief and readable accounts of American 
history which synthesize the results of 
the latest scholarship. These two vol- 
umes, which are among the latest con- 
tributions to the series, admirably em- 
body these characteristics. While they 
tell little that is startling or new, at least 
to the professional historian, they err 
but seldom. While they do not ignore 
interpretation, they are not bigoted or 
biased. 

The earlier of the two, Dr. Faulkner's 
From Versailles to the New Deal (with 
the clumsy subtitle of A Chronicle of 
the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover Era) does 
not quite capture the flavor of the vigor- 
ous, turbulent twenties. It is too even- 
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tempered, too judicious, to do so. Em- 
phasizing economic history somewhat 
heavily, it neglects the frothier, but re- 
vealing, phases of those twelve years of 
materialism and isolation. 

Professor Brogan’s The Era of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt is a bit more readable 
than its predecessor. Writing as he does 
from the point of view of an English- 
man, the author manages to avoid the 
extremes of hero worship and poisonous 
hatred so characteristic of most discus- 
sions of the New Deal. That objectivity 
in itself makes this work an exception 
worth noting. 

Neither book deals with foreign rela- 
tions during the periods covered. These 
are to be handled in other additions to 
the Chronicles series. Both authors refer 
only in passing to cultural changes and 
intellectual history. While probably an 
intentional omission, this failure leaves 
gaps in the total picture. With this reser- 
vation, no reader can obtain a more 
adequate coverage of recent American 
domestic affairs than these new studies 
contain. 


HENRY L. ROFINOT. 
RISE UP AND WALK 
By Turnley Walker. 95 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. $1.75 


Human suffering has 
always been an enig- 
ma to man. The athe- 
ist, the freethinker, 
and the pragmatist 
view it as an evil and 
refuse to accept the 
Christian belief that 
good accrues to so- ™ 

ciety when its mem- ‘1. Walker 
bers suffer mental or physical pain. The 
author of Rise Up and Walk has com- 
pletely avoided any discussion of the 
spiritual or moral values of suffering, 
and therein lies the book’s greatest weak- 
ness. 

An almost day-to-day record is given 
of the five months spent in a hospital by 
the author as a victim of infantile paral- 
ysis; and as such, it is an interesting ac- 
count of what medical science has done 
to aid the polio sufferer. With occa- 
sional humor, often a bit grim, Mr. 
Walker describes the patient’s intense 
pain, his gradual realization of utter 
helplessness, his hatred of having to de- 
pend on others, and his loneliness in 
spite of fellow patients, doctors, and 
nurses. Generous praise is meted out to 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, especially for its zealous inter- 
est in the individual patient. 

But it is indeed unfortunate that Mr. 
Walker has written such an immature 
account of what must have been a soul- 
stirring and soul-searching experience. 
He lost an extraordinary opportunity to 
show what every psychiatrist knows, 
whether he will admit it or not, namely, 
that stress on the purgative value of 
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THE DESTINY OF MODERN WOMAN 
In the Light of Papal Teaching 
By William B. Faherty, S.J. 


A discussion of the status of woman and the sociological 
implications of the feminist movement. Father Faherty’s 
analysis of the subject is thorough, definitive, and com- 
petent. He explains in full the position of the Church by 
giving: first, the historical background of those problems 
arising in the life of women as a result of the industrializa- 
tion of modern society; secondly, the answers given by 
the radical and the moderate Feminists to these prob- 
lems; thirdly, the opinion of the popes since Leo XIII on 
the problems; and finally, the total teaching of the Church 
on woman’s role in modern life, as set forth by our present 
Holy Father. “Its rich content will inspire many women 
to fulfill more generously and devotedly their lofty voca- 
tion of physical or spiritual motherhood.” 


At your bookstore or from 
THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 


$3.00 
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CATHOLIC CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Lovely religious designs. You can make $50.00 selling 
100 boxes. Get easy money for yourself, sodality, or 
church when you offer these beautiful new designs 
never before offered. Also Catholic all-occasion Madonna 
notes, gift wraps, plastics, etc.: 39 different assort- 
ments to help you get easy orders fast. WRITE FOR 
SAMPLES. 
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5938 Fieldston Road, New York 63, N. Y. 
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transformed into 
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A new, simple translation 
THE BOOK OF PSALMS 


The second of the sacred books 
of the Old Testament to be pub- 
lished in translation under the aus- 
pices of the Episcopal Committee 
of the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, this is the work of mem- 
bers of the Catholic Biblical As- 
sociation of America, which in 1948 
published the translation of THE 
BOOK OF GENESIS.* The princi- 
pal aim has been accuracy and 
simplicity. The balanced phrasing of 
the psalms in the original is here 
reflected both in the literary struc- 
ture of the translation and in the 
arrangement of the lines. Footnotes 
aid the reader in capturing the 
beautiful thought of the Hebrew 
poets, 308 pages. 


$2.00 
*The Book of Genesis, 136 pp., $1.00 
Dept. 4-1315 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
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suffering strengthens the individual's 
power to endure and is therefore the 
greatest agent in his recovery or read- 
justment to a new way of life. 
ELIZABETH M. NUGENT. 


REUNION IN SICILY 
By Jerre Mangione. 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

I have been a Sicilian 

(American born) all 

my life, but not until 

I read Mangione’s Re- 

union in Sicily did I 

begin to understand 

the peculiar psychol- 
ogy—the “culture pat- 
tern” the sociologists 
would call it—of these 


277 pages. 
$2.75 





J. Mangione 

complicated and complex people. The 
conflict between the American-born and 
the native Sicilian—the efforts of the one 
to be “Americanized” and of the other 


to retain the “old country” traditions— 
produces a sort of hybrid existence 
which is neither one thing nor another 
and ends up with one accusing the other 
of being either old- fashioned or degen- 
erate. 

Something of all this is hinted at in 
Reunion in Sicily, which, as you may 
have guessed, is not just another tour- 
ists’ guide but an attempt to interpret 
the results of the liberation of Sicily in 
the last war. 


While much of Mangione’s reporting | 


is thought-provoking, it is also rib- 
tickling. No sooner does he set foot on 
Italian soil than the whole population 
claims him as a relative. No matter how 
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A new 
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will report the news of the day 
in the context of Christianity. 
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TWO EDITIONS, 
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poor they may be, they refuse to let him | 


stay at hotels. “But I may stay a year,” 
he says, striking a blow for his personal 
freedom. “Stay ten years,” they coun- 
tered with typical Sicilian generosity. 
In spite of desperate conditions, the 
present-day Sicilians are light-hearted 
and gay, given to celebrations and re- 
ligious processions, feasts and—fights. 
The fun goes on forever; the fights 
(verbal) die out as quickly as they flare 
up. As Henry Forman said in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature: “Everybody 
has conquered Sicily. Nobody has con- 
quered the Sicilians.” 
FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


THE FACE AND MIND OF 
IRELAND 

By Arland Ussher. 191 pages. 

Devin-Adair Co. $2.75 
Although the publishers do not mention 
it, this, first American edition of Mr. 
Ussher’s book is in reality the fourth 
edition of the original work. As the au- 
thor was writing specifically for a literate 
English public, a revised edition would 
have increased its value and its pop- 
ularity in America. The book is so good 
that it would have been well worth the 
trouble and expense. 

The unrevised nature of the book is 
the major fault a reading reveals, so 
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that the book is well worth reading, and, 
as it is but a slim volume of less than 
two hundred pages (including a bum- 
bling but laudatory preface by Oliver 
St. John Gogarty), but a few hours are 
involved. In this brief span Mr. Allard 
Ussher, who has translated and pub- 
lished poems from the Gaelic and has 
written a book containing an essay on 
existentialism, tries to explain to Eng- 
lish people the actions and thoughts of 
Irish people. 

He discusses the reasons why the Irish 
remain chaste, yet drink so deeply some- 
times; why there are Junos and paycocks 
in Ireland but never a Jupiter; and why 
both George Bernard Shaw and William 
Joyce titter at the nature of :ove. The 
only Irish that the author is concerned 
with—and this makes the title of his 
book a silly one—are the native Catholic 
Irish who this day possess the earth, or 
at least twenty-six counties of it. 

He himself is of genteel, Anglo-Irish 
Protestant extraction, which seems to 
please the man, but he does lean over 
backward to be fair to the people among 
whom he lives. He scorns the Presby- 
terians of the occupied Six Counties, 
and he contrasts the liberal treatment 
of minorities in De Valera’s Ireland 
with the savage intolerance that dis- 
graces the rule of Northern Ireland. 

There is in this book a tendency to 
seek the mot juste and then to leave it 
untranslated, and a certain jaunty Irish- 
Anglicanism, coupled with some of the 
usual Sassenach interpretation of the 
Irish character, but the book is the best 
brief study that has yet appeared upon 
modern Ireland. 

W. B. READY. 


SONG OF THE CAVE 
By Edward Murphy. 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

It is surprising that 
the heroic loyalty of 
Ruth has not long ago 
been used as copy by 
the contemporary “re- 
ligious” novelists. The 
result of Father Mur- 
phy’s attempt to fill in 
the gaps of the Bibli- 
cal account is, unfor- Rev. E. Murphy 
tunately, a sentimental novel with a 
number of flowery passages. Hollywood 
could not ask for better scenario possi- 
bilities than the singing cave, three 
murders, and a near-suicide, or the mas- 
terful Ruth who saves both Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem from the invading Moa- 
bites. 

Ruth’s first husband Mahalon found 
a cave, the mouth of which he fitted 
with strings like an aeolian lyre. After 
his death, she honors and cleanses it. 
Many of her decisions are based on its 
singing, for this is a sign that God is 
pleased. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to 
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her patient wait for God to show her her 
vocation and her persecution by the 
Bethlehemites because she is innocently 
discovered in the camp of the enemy. In 
this as in other qualities, she prefigures 
Mary, as the cave symbolizes the Stable. 

According to the original story, No- 
emi tells Ruth to offer herself in mar- 
riage to Boaz very soon after the two 
widows return from Moab. The Jewish 
custom was to have her lie at the feet 
of her kinsman that he might cover her 
with his mantle. The effect is nothing 
short of jarring when this incident cli- 
maxes a long cat-and-mouse courtship. | 

Boaz becomes here an odd 
character, never quite real, but 
Murphy has done a noble portrait of 
Noemi. He has captured in her some of 
the grandeur and strength of the women 
of the Bible. 

PAULA BOWES. 


THIS IS GERMANY 

Edited by Arthur Settel. 429 pages. 

William Sloane Associates. $4.00 
Twenty-one first-line foreign correspon- 
dents—mostly Americans—have pooled 
their efforts to produce this panorama 
of postwar Germany, its people and their 
problems. No important facet of Ger- 
man life has been ignored, no incident 
of social or political significance has 
been omitted. 

Each writer has chosen the subject 
with which he is most familiar and has 
written an engaging essay about it. For 
example, Landrum Bolling of the Over- 
seas News Agency describes East Ger- 
many, the “zone of silence”; Marguerite 
Higgins of the New York Herald Tri- 
bune describes the schism between East 
and West; James Preston O'Donnell of 
the Saturday Evening Post writes on the 
welcome emergence of co-operation be- 
tween France and Germany; Terence 
Prittie of the Manchester Guardian dis- 
cusses the Ruhr; and Judy Barden of 
the North American Newspaper Alli- 
ance writes sympathetically on the wo- 
men of Germany. 

Perhaps without meaning to do s0, 
the authors give too much credit to Dr. 
Kurt Schumacher and his Social Demo- 
cratic followers for the progress Western 
Germany has made. After all, the Chris- 
tian Democratic Party, led by Dr. Kon- 
rad Adenauer, represents a larger num- 
ber of voters and is the governing 
party. Since the Christian Democrats 
are blamed for most of Germany's mis- 
takes, surely they should receive major 
credit for the successes. 

In defeat as in victory, Germany oc- 
cupies the center of the European stage. 
There can be no lasting European 
settlement—and therefore no permanent 
peace for the world—without taking into 
account the institutions, needs, and as- 
pirations of the German people. 

We Americans who have suddenly 
realized that we have an immense stake 
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Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
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STAR OF THE SEA ACADEMY 
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Sisters of Charity of New Jersey 
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COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH 


A Catholic college conducted by Sisters of 
Charity. Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all standard 
requirements. Regular arts courses, business adminis- 
tration, home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. B.A. and 8.S. degrees. 


For information address: Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, N. 4. 
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GRYMES HILL 


Association. 


NOTRE DAME ACADEMY 


Resident and Day School 
Conducted by the Religious of the Congregation of Notre Dame. 
Separate Junior Department. High School: College Preparato 
Dramatics, Athletics, Riding. Chartered by the Regents. Acc 
Ideally located overlooking New York Harbor 
elephone: Gi 7-0291 


STATEN ISLAND 


and’ General Course. Art, Music, 
ited by the Middle Atlantic States 











College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Accredited By the Association of American Universities 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station New York City 











Accredited 
Campus berdering Hudson River © 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 
Offers A.B. ond 8.5. — Liberal Arts, Nursing, Commerce 











Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
TUXEDO PARK, N. Y. 

Founded 1847. Chartered by the = og Ac- 

credited by the Middle States Associ 

Country school for girls, beautifully ta eae, | among 

the Ramapo Hills. College Pi 

Courses. Art, Music, Dramatics, Home Economics, 

Athletics, including all sports. Character guidance, 

social training, health care, individeo! attention. 
Send for | 








MOUNT SAINT MARY 
THE-HUDSON 


complete from first to twelfth. State- 
accredited, Middie States. Preparation for 
a business, a, See ene 
health stressed. Homelike personal supervision. 
proof buildings; beautiful 42-acre campus. Sooemened 


Catalog. 
SISTERS OF ST. 
Newburgh, N. 











DOMINIC 
pm Phone Tuxede $30” “é 
| ware mang ON COLLEGE OUR LADY OF 
Westchester 


| Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 
| FULLY ACCREDITED B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
| Standerd Courses im Arts and Science, pre-medical, 
| journalism, teacher training, secretarial studies, 


| fime arte. 
Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Porty minutes trom New York City. 


MT. ‘ASSUMPTION 


Plattsburg, N. Y. 


BOYS BOARDING SCHOOL 
New York State Regents 
Commercial, Junior and Senior High 
Se ls 
Moderate Prices—All Sports—Modern Buildings 
New York References Gladly Given 
‘ —— Railroad and Bus 
For Cata 























Academic 


Lines 
, Address Rev. Brother Director 











THE COLLEGE OF ST. ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
A Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Graduate and Undergraduate Divisions 











MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boe-ding School tor BOYS Woonsocket, ®. 6. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
Grade 8 through High School, State Accredited. 
Classical, Scientific. Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 











MERCY ACADEMY 


Syosset, Long Island, New York. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. Affiliated with the State 
University. Grades 5 through 12. School buses 
leave from J ica, Hempstead, Great Neck 
and Manhasset. Bus also meets trains at Syosset. 
School Session 10:10 a.m.—3:40 p.m. 





Conducted by: THE SISTERS OF MERCY 











LA SALLE MILITARY ACADEMY 


——— Catholic Military School under direction 
By ~ Brothers. Accredited college pene. 
Grades 8-12. §% 

RO.T.C. Beautiful 170 acre campus with all 
athletic facilities. 50 miles from New York City. 
For catalog, write Registrar, 
BOX S$, OAKDALE, L. !., N. Y 











ROSEMONT COLLEGE 

















SETON HILL COLLEG 


Pre-Professional Training For Medicine, Law 
and Social Service. ‘Teacher Education. 
Degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Home Economics 
Accredited by Association of American Universities 
Women from 11 foreign countries and 37 American States 


GREENSBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA 











Patronage of our advertisers helps The Sign 





in the future of Europe are therefore 
exceptionally fortunate that our press 
is represented in the new Germany by 
objective and sympathetic observers like 
those who wrote this volume. From their 
book, the American public can glean 
the information it needs to discuss and 
formulate the wise foreign policy re- 
quired in these perilous times. 
LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER. 


REPRISAL 
By Arthur Gordon. 310 pages. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. $3.00 


Reprisal, a first novel by Rhodes-scholar 
Arthur Gordon, has caught a great deal 
of the atmosphere of the “wool-hat’”’ sec- 
tion of the South, with its cupidity, its 
venality, and its prejudices. He correctly 
but weakly states through some of his 
white characters that the conditions that 
make a rather involved plot do not exist 
in cities such as Savannah. 

The title springs from the acquittal 
of several white men accused and tried 
for the death of four Negroes—two men 
and two women. The husband of one of 
the young women returns from Harlem 
upon the telegraphed news of the ac- 
quittal and seeks reprisal. 

In town at the time is a veteran re- 
porter from a major northern magazine, 
an intense woman reporter on the local 
daily, a courageous Federal judge, as 
well as all the loungers and idle rich 
and promiscuous or venal people who 
seem to constitute the South of modern 
fiction. 

Besides this, there is illicit miscegen- 
ation, the tacit endorsement of revenge 
and extralegal action, in addition to a 
completely naturalistic approach to both 
the social milieu and moral conduct. 

The plot moves fairly rapidly, the 
atmosphere is exact, but the approach 
is unmoral, and while one should not, 
in judging a literary work, ask for death- 
bed conversions, or sweetness and light, 
at the same time, one can expect a slight 
note of hope. Perhaps television is be- 
coming the “reprisal” for such a phi- 
losophy. However, as a writing techni- 
cian, the author gives far more promise 
than his message. 

JOHN O'CONNOR. 


HOW TO GET AND HOLD 
THE JOB YOU WANT 

By Ruth H. Larison. 264 pages. 

Longmans, Green & Co. $2.95 
Unfortunately, many educated people 
are not aware of the highly specialized 
techniques required of the alert job 
hunter in today’s competitive business 
world. Too frequently, the books writ- © 
ten on the subject for the layman only 
add to the existing confusion. 

Our schools and colleges will some 
day be able to give their students more 
down-to-earth facts and help on job- 
hunting techniques. But until then, a 
new book published this spring, How to 
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DALLAS, PA. 

A Residential and ~» College for Higher Education 
of Women, conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the 
Union. Empowered to confer Degrees A.B., 8.8. in 
Science, B.S. in General Home Economics, B.Mus., 
B.S. in Secretarial Science, and Teacher Training. 
Fully Accredited by Pennsylvania State ~— of 
Education; Ass’n. of Colleges and Secon 

of Middle States; Board of Regents of University of 
the State of New York. Address the Dean 











| ARCHMERE ox 


Catholic Country Res 
iementiag | SCHOOL ror Bovs 
Under WNorbertine Canons 
Junior and y & High School Courses. 
=r. Preparation Emphasized. Smali ae 
imited “Ee All Sports. Gym 


ully Accredited. 
VERY FRE. HEADMASTER 
Box. 67-8, Claymont, Delaware 











COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 
land 


North Charlies Street, Baltimore, Mary 
An accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher 
Education of Women. Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional advantages. 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
THE REGISTRAR 











MOUNT ST. JOSEPH 


Boarding High Shoat for Boys 
Conducted by Brothers of St. Francis Xavier since 
1876. Students from kase to West coast; Central 
and So. Scientific, Classical, Business 

ited Middle States As- 


ddress: 
irvingtun, Gaitimore 29. f'd., fer catalog. 














Mount Saint Agnes College 


Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Courses leadi to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Nursing, 
Medical Technology. Two-Year Terminal Courses 
leading to Associate of Arts Diploma are 
offered in the Lower Division of the College. 











THE IMMACULATA 
Washington 16, D.C. 


eqgrodiina Catholic Institution for 
lence of St. Mary- 3 


Seminary—Accredited "ton ‘our-year liege preparatory. 
Day Students Only. Address—The “Principal. 
Dumbiane Hall—Grades 1 to 8. Resident and Day 
Students. Address—The Secretary. 














BARRY COLLEGE 

FOR WOMEN—MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 

by the Sisters of St. Dominic 

DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 

Music, Teacher Training, Home Economics, Pre- 

Pre-medics, Laboratory Technic, Social 

Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming pool. 

All sports. 


Address: The Dean 


GILMOUR ACADEMY 


GATES MILLS (CLEVELAND) OHIO 
A Resident and Day Preparatory 
School for Boys 


Conducted by the Brothers of the 
Holy Cross, Notre Dame, Ind. 


Classes limited to 15 students; modern 
educational facilities. Fully accredited 
college preparatory course. Unique edu- 
_ cational, cultural, physical education and 
recreation programs. Distinctive rural- 
home atmosphere; |33-acre campus. 
Brother Theophane Schmitt, C.S.C. 


admaster 


September, 1950 














Get and Hold the Job You Want, offers 
the best advice on job hunting and the 
most complete, sensible, and compact 
job-hunting campaigns yet to be pub- 
lished in book form. 

This book’s capacity for looking the 
facts that really trouble job hunters 
straight in the eye is the result of the 
author’s many years of experience as 
moderator of the eminently successful 
and now internationally famous Job 
Finding Forum of the Advertising Club 
of New York. 

Ruth Hooper Larison is a successful 
businesswoman herself and has helped 


thousands of people, young and old, 
neophytes and top-notch executives 
alike, “package” themselves for their 
next job. : 


The book is as well organized as the 
plan it presents. It does no hedging on 
down-to-earth questions. And yet it em- 
braces a genuine, honest, and straight- 
forward philosophy throughout. After 
explaining how to plan a complete job 
campaign, which includes tips on pre- 
paring your resumé, interpreting your 
experience record, when to have a port- 
folio, how to write and where to place 
your advertisements, each chapter ends 
with a lively and informative question- 
and-answer section. The sales presenta- 
tions in the last chapter are particularly 
significant. 

Whether you are a housewife with a 
jar of pickles to market, a college grad- 
uate groping for the right career street, 
or a $50,000-a-year executive anxious for 
a change of responsibility, this book is 
an investment in your future that you 
can’t afford to miss! 

TRUDY HOWARD. 


REVIEWERS 


FoRTUNATA CALIRI, M.A., teaches English 
at Mt. Saint Mary's College, Hooksett, N. H. 

NoraH MEADE CorcorAN is a free-lance 
writer who lives in New York City. 

FRANK HANLON teaches Papal Encyclicals 
at St. Joseph's Labor-Management School at 
St. Joseph’s College. 

Trupy Howarp is a newspaper and maga- 
zine writer who specializes in reporting on 
career and business opportunities for women. 

ELIZABETH NUuGENT, PH.D., is Associate 
Professor of English Literature at Seton Hall 
University, Orange, N. J. 

JOHN O'CoNnNoR is on the staff of St. 
Peter's College, Jersey City, and Georgian 


. Court College, Lakewood, N. J. 


W. B. Reapy has a fellowship at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and is on the faculty 
of the College of St. Thomas at St. Paul. 

HENRY ROoFINOT is Assistant Professor of 
History and Political Science at Villanova 
College. 

LEONARD J. SCHWEITZER, M.A., 
lance writer in the field of 
relations. 

Lots SLADE, literary critic, is a free-lance 
writer who lives in Dubuque, Iowa. 

WILLIAM SOLZBACHER, PH.D., has travel- 
ed and lectured in twenty-four countries of 
the Eastern and Western hemispheres. 


is a free- 
international 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 








COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 

COLUMBUS 3, OHIO 

Resident and Day College for Women 

Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
B.A. and B.S. Degrees 

Liberal Arts, Pre-Medics, Teacher Training, 
Nursing, Home Economics, and Music 
Address Registrar 











ST. JOSEPH Preparatory School 


BOX A—BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY 
Boarding and Day School for BOYS 
Conducted by the Xaverian Brothers, 7th grade 
thru high school. State accredited. Individual and 
smoll group instruction. All sports. Moderate tui- 

tion. Send for catalog. 


APPLY EARLY AS ENROLLMENT IS LIMITED 














ADRIAN 


SIENA HEIGHTS wicnick. 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accreditest. Conducted by Sisters of St. Dom 


inic. Bachelor Degrees in me, Genes, Philosophy. 
Music. Commercial bieceees, 


al Work. Exceptions! Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 


Vor Further Information Address the Uean 
College Preparatory 


LADY WOOD eirer'since 


e Girls develop character and poise in healthful, 

Resident and day school. 
Accred ited. Beautifully landscaped 25(-acre es- 
tate, distinctive buildings. Riding, outdoor sports 
emphasized. Varied activities include 








concerts, 


lectures, clubs, trips to nearby capital city. Catalog. 
Address Sister Secretary, Box 8, Ladywood School, 


indianapolis 44, Ind. 


BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Ages 6-14 


Our Lady of Bethlehem Academy 


Conducted by Sisters of St. Joseph 
LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 














MARYWOOD SCHOOL 


For girls. High School for resident and day students. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Fully accred- 
ited. Member of North Central Association. College 
Preparatory, General Academic, Music, Art. Home- 
Making courses. Gy i and swimming pool. 


2116 Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

















St. Mary's Springs Academy 


Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Co-educational Day Sehool Residence for GIRLS 
Grades 9 to 12. State Accredited. Member of 


the North Central Association of Secondary 
Schools. 


Address: The Registrar 








MORRIS SCHOOL 
Post Office Box 137 
Searcy, Arkansas 
Cenducted by the Franciscan Brothers 

located near the foothills of the Ozorks; idea! 
climate. Modern buildings including a large gymna- 
sium and indoor = private lake; all major 
sports. dited y grades fifth to the 
eighth; two years a roy 














VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, Arizona 
Established 1870 

Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
Resident and day school for girls. Beautifully 





fully accredi' high school. Music, art, 
dramatics. Small classes. Home a’ a 
climate and location. Tennis , swimming. 














Everybody in the Church benefits 


with 


SOUNDMARROK 


the modern tape recorder 


Ciettdh... 


Soundmirror records easily; economi- 
cally and perfectly any music, talk, in- 
structions, up to an hour continuously. 

CLERGY use it for improvement 
in sermon delivery, recording of ser- 
mons for shut-ins, radio broadcasting, 
absentee preaching, multiple pastorates, 
recording historic events in the life 
of the church. 







SOUNDMIRROR, 
" Brdwh... 


for more than 10 years leaders 
in magnetic recording 


=a 


Name ... 


Name of Church 
Type of Work 


CHOIR LEADERS use it for 
practice work, for playing church 
wedding music at home ceremonies, 
recording significant radio music for 
deiayed use. 


These are only a few of the many 
uses. And it’s priced moderately for 
church budgets. Send for the FREE 
booklet, “101 Uses”. 


Graek brings you 
ioe NEW Educational Model 


(BK-428-B) 


The professional tape recorder amateurs 
find easy to use. Records up to one-half 
hour. (Other models record one con- 
tinuous hour.) High tone fidelity. Has 
handles, making it easy for one or two 
people to carry from room to room. 
Beautiful cabinet, blond or mahogany. 


FREE TO THE CLERGY ———~ 


THE BRUSH DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, Department L-9. | 
3405 Perkins Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio | 
Please send me, without obligation, the “SOUND- | 
MIRROR Book of 101 Uses”. | 

| 




















The Missionary Sisters of the Precious 
Blood 


offer to generous young women interested 
in religious life many types of charitable 
and educational activities. We work as: 


kindergarten, primary, industrial, com- 
mercial, and high school teachers; cate- 
chists; social workers; nurses; dentists; 


musicians; artists; journalists; house- 
keepers; seamstresses; fine needle workers, 
etc.—in home and foreign missions. 
Please write to: Mother Superior 
Precious Blood Convent, Princeton, N. J. 





If you are not inclined to teach, work with the 
talents. 








ACTIVE CARMELITES 


Perhaps the Queen of Carmel wants to clothe YOU with the special sign of her love — her scapular. 


Aged and Infirm offers untold 
Girls from 15 to 35, of good Catholic families, who feel that they 
who desire to live a life hidden in Christ in a Comm 


welcome to send for descriptive literature or come for a personal interview. Apply to: 
REV. MOTHER M. ANGELINE TERESA, O. CARM. 
St. Teresa’s Motherhouse, Avila on the Hudson, Germantown, N. Y. 


~~ $$ OUR LORD CALLING YOU TO BE 
A MISSIONARY NUN? 


“If thou wilt be pertect’’ Come, follow Francis of 
Assisi in bui/ding up Christ's “Spiritual Editice—not for 
time, but for eternity. What greater work has life to 
ofter thao this? Come without vounting the cost. Every 
generous soul is needed to answer the cry for help of the 
Colored People in millions still outside the True Foid 
Christ is waiting to use each and all. Write today for 
information. 

The Reverend Mother Provincial, 0. 8. F.- 
Franciscan Convent, 

725 Elterstie Avenue 

Baltimora 18 Marviend 





ibilities for your 
ve a vocation and 
unity dedicated to Mary and Carmel, are 
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Please order your books through The Sign 








THE TREASURE 
(Continued from page 45) 
insinuations. It was all of it stuff looted 
by the Germans: silver, cameras, instru- 
ments, gold, et cetera. If we hadn’t taken 
it, the British would have. We. took the 
only possible means of getting it out of 
the place. I have ‘witnesses and receipts: 
nobody has touched so much as a lira. 
Ten million was taken and ten million 

will be spent for the people.” 

Brusco, who was hot tempered, began 
to shout that it was God’s truth and 
that he, if necessary, knew well enough 
how to deal with certain people. 

“So do I,” Don Camillo replied calmly. 
He dropped the newspaper which he 
had been holding in front of him, and 
it was easy to see that under his right 
armpit he held the famous Tommy gun 
that once belonged to Peppone. 

Brusco turned pale but Peppone held 
up his hands. “Don Camillo—there is no 
need to quarrel.” 

“I agree,” replied Don Camillo. “In 
fact, I agree all the way around. Ten 
million was acquired and ten million 
will be spent for the people. Seven on 
your People’s Palace and three on my 
Recreation Center for the people’s chil- 
dren. Suffer little children to come unto 
Me. I ask only what is my due.” 

The four consulted together for a 
moment in undertones. Then Peppone 
spoke: “If you didn’t have that damn- 
able thing in your hands, I'd tell you 
that your suggestion is the filthiest black- 
mail in the world.” 

On the following Sunday, Peppone, 
together with all the village Council, 
assisted at the laying of the first stone of 
Don Camillo’s Recreation Center. Pep- 
pone also made a short speech. How- 
ever, he was able to whisper in Don 
Camillo’s ear: 

“It might be better to tie this stone 
around your neck and throw you in the 
Po.~ 

That evening, Don Camillo went to 
report to Christ. “Well, what do you 
think about it?” he said after he had 
described the events of the day. 

“Exactly what Peppone said. That if 
you didn’t have that damnable thing in 
your hands, I should say that it was the 
filthiest blackmail in the world.” 

“But I have nothing at all in my 
hands except the check that Peppone 
has just given me.” 

“Precisely,” whispered Christ. “And 
with that three million you are going to 
do so many beautiful things, Don Cam- 
illo, that I haven’t the heart to scold 
you.” 

Don Camillo genuflected and went off 
to bed to dream of a garden full of 
children—a garden with a_ merry-go- 
round and a swing, and on the swing 
sat Peppone’s youngest son, Libero Cam- 
illo Lenin, chirping like a fledgling. 
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MONEY FOR YOU -sect FREE SAMPLES 
CHRISTMAS CARDS-UP TO 100% PROFIT §@,..34 


Make Money Easily. $50 profit selling 100 FNViaa1) bap) 
DeLuxe Boxes. mplete line big value, CARDS. NAPKINS 
fast-selling plastic, metallic Christmas and 

Everyday cards. Smart gift items. PRINT- [QppMeMi1324 
BOOK MATCHES. Embossed cards, sta- 
tionery. 50 for $1 up. No money or experience needed to 
start. Fund-raising plan for churches and clubs. Special 
bargain offers. Cash bonus. Write today for samples on 
approval, 


EMPIRE CARD CO., 340 FOX ST., ELMIRA, NEW YORK 





M litch M. sFF be, 


The strongest, handiest fold 
For banquet 
church and school use. Write 
for descriptive folder 
MITCHELL MFG. 
2748 S.-34th St 


ing table made 


COMPANY 7 


Milwaukee 7, Wis Dep! S$ 








THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











Sisters of the Third Order of St. Francis 


Williamsville, New York 


devote their lives to the care of orphans and the 
aged, to nursing the sick in hospitals and the teach- 
ing ot youth. The Community enjoys the privilege 


of P. 1 the active and 
contemplative life. 
Address MOTHER SUPERIOR 

















MISSIONARY SISTERS 
e 
Most Sacred Heart of Jesus 


devote th I hi nursing and caring for 
the aged and on Pad im the home and foreign mis- 
sions. Candidates between 14 to 30 desiring to join 
their ranks are invited te write to 

Mother Superior, St. Michael’s Convent 
Bernharts P. O. Reading, Pa. 








The Church needs Missionaries hi d ti 
workers, teachers, nurses. Young women between the 
ages of 16 and 27 of normal health, average intel- 
ligence, good ch and ¢ heart are qualitied 
this need. If interested apply to 

REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL 
Pallottine Missionary Sisters 
St. Mary's Convent 
Huntington 2, W. Va. 











BOYS called to the service of GOD 


The Minor Seminary of the Discalced Carmelite 
Fathers receives young men and boys who feel 
themselves called to serve God in the religious 
state. Boys who have finished grammar school 
or higher grades may apply to: 

REV. FATHER RECTOR, O.C.D. 

Minor Seminary of Our 

Holy Hill P. O., Hubertus, Wisconsin 

Worthy boys unable to pay board and tuition 
will be given consideration. 














Become a Salvatorian Brother 


Do you wish to serve the Divine Savior by dedicating 
your talents to Him? As a Salvatorian Brother you can 
do this as a Carpenter, Engineer, Gardener, Tailor, 
Bookkeeper or in oe other occupation. By prayer and 
work you b with priests in the 
apostolate of pone Mi eng We are interested in all 
young men who feel oa have a vocation. 
Father 


aes to: V: Provincial 
Society of ry tag Savior, St. Nazianz, Wisc. 


The Boys of America Need You! 
Eighth grede and high schoo! gradvates are invited 


BROTHERS OF SAINT FRANCIS XAVIER 
(Xeaverian Brothers) 








Teachers in American schools for 95 years. 
For information and literature write te: 
VOCATION DIRECTOR: 4409 Frederick Avenue 

Beltimere 29, Maryland 


September, 1950 













WHAT PRICE AUTHORSHIP? 


(Continued from page 25) 
was over one of his slips while in South 
Bend. Asked to inscribe a book to 
“Patsy,” he inadvertently inscribed it 
— in indelible ink — to “Pasty.” (Poor 
Patsy will now be known as Pasty 
the rest of her natural life.) 

What gets me is the inscription that 
calls for the wisdom of Solomon. One 
lady, for example, approached me with 
five books — blessings on her! — and 
then — plague take her! — issued 
the following order: “Now this one is 
for Ruthie, my niece, who’s only been 
a convert three months and is still 
pretty timid. Write something appro- 
priate. This one is for a friend who 
needs jacking up because I know for 
a fact that he didn’t make his Easter 
duty. Write something appropriate. This 
one is for a scrupulous soul . . . maybe 
you know a good quotation for her? 
Now the next two are a little difficult 
— one is for a tough old fallen-away; 
the other for my second cousin who 
just hates Catholics. What do you think, 
hmmm? Something light and casual and 
gay and yet right to the point? But you 
go right ahead, Mrs. Hasley, because 
I’m sure you can find exactly the right 
thing to say.” 


HE one thing worse than this is hav- 

ing a stranger land on your door- 
step, book under arm, and catch you 
in slacks — mopping the front porch 
— and with your hair in pin curls. 
“Pardon me,” says the stranger, natural- 
ly taking me for the hired help, “but 
is this where Lucile Hasley lives?” 

Only a Helen Hayes or a Lynn Fon- 
tanne would have the dramatic ability, 
under such trying circumstances, to 
carry off the role of a literary career 
lady: an eccentric one, to be sure, who 
likes to scrub floors as a hobby but, 
nevertheless, a real, live and authentic 
author. 

That, is the cream of the 
jest as far as I’m concerned. People just 
will think of a writer as perpetually 
sitting in a knotty-pine den, with briar 
pipe in mouth and dog at feet, before 
a crackling fire. Utter quiet, please!! 
This is the sacred inspirational stage! 
All that then remains is to type off 
the inspiration and go back and sit in 
front of the crackling fire again. 

All I can say is that a housewife with 
three children — whose only moments 
of quiet and solitude are in the bath- 
tub, and who composes to the blare of 
“It isn’t fair for you to thrill me” on 
the radio, along with cries of “Mama, 
you just make Susie quit heckling me!” 
— is in a different category. Still I 
suppose I could, when the front door 
bell rings, hastily grab up my husband's 
briar pipe and stick it between my 
teeth. Think it would help any? 


of course, 


When patronizing our advertisers please mention The Sign 





A box of beautifully col- 
4 cored Golden Book Cards 


for all occasions: 4 Spir- 


itual Bouquet Cards; 4 Comfort Cards; 3 Special 
Occasion Cards and | Christmas Card. Address: 
BENEDICTINE FATHERS 
BENET LAKE, WIS. 














MAKE MONEY 


For Group Needs 





Any club, women’s groupor church 
organization can use cash for 
special purposes. Members can 
easily earn money by selling 
APLETS*—an exquisite fruit-nut 
confection Hollywood recently 
judged as one of America’s nine 
outstanding confections. It’s fun, 
and APLETS are easy to sell— 
people simply love them. Hundreds 
of doliars have been made during 
the last 30 years by women selling 
APLETS among their groups, 
guilds, neighbors and office work- 
ers. If you can use $10, $20, $30 
and more, write for details. 


LIBERTY ORCHARDS CO. 


Room 9 + Cashmere, Wash. 





* Registered Trade Mark of Liberty Orchards Co. 











EASILY MADE 
°5 IN SPARE TIME 


No competition. Sell on sight, they're thot 
beoutiful. 50 cords sell for $1.00. Also 25 
cards for $1.00 Name handsomely imprinted. 
100 other boxes with profits to 100%. Bonus. 
Free somples. Kit on opprovol. Write today. 


REGAL GREETING CARD CO. 
Dept. LG-9, Hazel Park, Mich 







SELL 
SENSATIONAL NEW 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 
WOT OBTAINABLE 
ELSEWHERE 























24 beautiful gift pencils printed 
in gold with any name. 


2 DOZEN IN A GIFT BOX 


Print plainly the name you want to go on 
pencils. C.0.D. orders mailed at your expense. 


SEABOARD PENCIL CO. Ddepr.:0 


47 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 








YOUNG MEN NEEDED AS 


FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 


Young men wishing to follow their Divine 
Master and interested in boarding school 
work or the rehabilitation of problem boys 
can obtain more information by writing to: 
Rev. Brother Provincial, Mt. Alverne, Cin- 
cinnati 5, Ohio. 








BEABENEDICTINE “WORK AND PRAY” 
tinue’ the wor of St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida, con- 
nu ie 


Tork and prayer begun at Monte Cassine ty 
ounder, St. Benedict. 
” yuarem: The Mass and Divine Office in full 
Liturgical form 

WORK: Teaching. Various Activities. 
Sreree to Gots wert: ote werk to a . Boys of 
Eighth Grade or High School aspiring fo Priesthood or 
Brotherhood are invited to write to 

cates Sruesrer. 0.8.8. 
Box J, St. Leo Abbey, St. Leo, Florida 
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Folding 
ne Kneeler Chair 
The Only Folding Chair of its type in America 


Indispensable for All Catholic Institutions 
This Unique Chair has many and varied uses-- 


FOR OTHER CHURCH 
ACTIVITIES — Di 





This 
used = bronze and attractive leath- 
down, as an ordinary erette upholstery. 
folding chair when Kneeler AS WHOLE SEATING 
ble and serviceable — SET-UP fer } 


write 


4 ¢CLARIN MEG. ©o 4640 W. Harrison St,, Dept. BB-9 


CHICAGO 44, ILL. 


Mee | fold ha 
Tete are mor ing chairs 
in ie are ne nes any other make 




















The Brothers of Holy Cross 


Franciscan Missionary Brothers of the Sacred 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 


Heart nurse the sick, and are also employed as 





Offer to young men interested in the religious life office workers, gardeners, carpenters, cooks, etc 
many types of activities: hing in ° PP rere hehe = 
schools, high schools, colleges, homes for under- A wide variety of activities and occupations tg 
privileged boys, foreign missions; office work. open to young men 17 to 45. For further informa- 


tion write to: 


REVEREND BROTHER SUPERIOR 
St. Francis Monastery Eureka, Missouri 


trades, ete. Write for illustrated beoklet, “Holy 
Cross Brothers.”” Address: 

BROTHER SILVAN, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate Valatie, New York 























PRESENTATION BROTHERS 
OF IRELAND 


Young men who desire to devote themselves to 
tae service of God in the work of Catholic Educa- 
tion or as Lay Brothers are needed now. Gram- 
mar school graduates are also accepted in the 
Juniorate. For information write: 
Reverend Brother Novice Master, 
Presentation Brothers’ Novitiate, 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada 


The Alexian Brothers 


Is the oldest religious nursing order of men. 
MODERN SAMARITANS, an illustrated booklet, sent 
upon request to any young man desiring to devote his 
life to the service of God as a Religious Hospital 
Brother 

ALEXIAN BROTHERS POSTULATE 
117 James Blvd. Signal Mountain, Tenn. 

















A MISSIONARY PRIEST ? 

Divine Word Missionaries Offer an Accelerated 
Course for High School Students and Veterans 
REV. FATHER RECTOR 
St. Joseph's Mission Seminary, Bordentown, New Jersey 











THE MISSIONARIES of the SACRED HEART 


welcome young men and boys desiring to serve God as priests or lay brothers 
in the home or fereign missions (Japan, China, New Guinea, Gilbert Islands, 
New Britain and other South Sea Islands). Lack of funds no obstacle. 


—APPLY TODAY— 


College & University 
Students 

for Clerical Novitiate 

and Major Seminary 


8th Graders 
High School Students 
for Minor Seminary 


Office Workers, 
Mechanics, Farmers 
all Trades for Lay 
Brothers’ Novitiate 


Write now to: DIRECTOR OF VOCATIONS, 


Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva, Illinois 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


Priests may look at things from one point 
of view, the laity from another. To me and 
to those to whom I have spoken, this cover 
seems nothing less than sacrilegious. There 
are some things held sacred in this brash 
and blatant age and when we find those 
things dragged down to the level of maga- 
zine covers, tossed about in post offices, 
thrown around and treated like any piece 
of advertising matter, side- by side with 
vulgar news print and pictures, eventually 
thrown away for old paper on trash heaps 
and junk wagons—well, do you want that 
picture to receive such treatment. 

Credit is given to Exclusivité Albums 
Liturgiques, which shows it had originally 
a liturgical purpose, perhaps for reverent 
instruction but surely not for an open- 
mailed magazine cover. 

ELIZABETH GEST 
Telford, Pa. 


Catholic Social Teaching 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Recently I have been quite busy and am 
just now catching up on the late issues of 
Tue SiGNn. Congratulations on your editorial 
in the May issue concerning the Pegler 
controversy. Your magazine and a few oth- 
ers have done and are doing a splendid job 
of teaching the social doctrine of the 
Church. 

Let’s face it, however. Overall, haven’t we 
Catholics done a poor job of teaching our 
social doctrine? I have heard it said on 
good authority that approximately 95 per 
cent of the Catholics do not know anything 
about the social encyclicals. (I am speaking 
of U.S. Catholics.) This figure I believe is 
true. We can give various reasons for this 
high ratio of ignorance, but let’s not excuse 
ourselves. 

Leo RoDELL 
Chicago, Ill. 


Missionary Reader 
Epitors OF THE SIGN: 

Recently I came across an old copy of 
your magazine in a corner of a cupboard— 
maybe it was left by some of the Americans 
in Milne Bay. I would be grateful if one of 
your kind readers would forward me his 
copy after he has finished with it. Your 
breadth of interests and authoritative re- 
porting are a boon in an isolated spot like 
this. 

(Rev.) Kevin B. Murpny, M.S.C. 
Catholic Mission, 
Milne Bay, 
Papua, New Guinea 


Editors’ Note: We receive a great many re- 
quests from missionaries at home and 


abroad for subscriptions to THE SIGN. Lack 


of funds or currency regulations make it 
difficult for them to subscribe. It is impos- 
sible for us to send out so many magazines 
free of charge. Readers. will be performing 
a real act of charity by sending us sufficient 
to cover the expenses of a gift subscription 
for a missionary. Subscription price is: 
domestic, $3.00 a year; foreign, $3.50 a year. 


THE SIGN 


PRINTED IN THE U.S. A. BY THE CUNEO PRESS, INC. 











No you need prayers? 


If you do, the Passionist Missionaries will be happy to list your name, 
the members of your family, or friends, among the Passionist Associ- 
ates for whom Holy Mass and Special Prayers are offered daily by 2,000 
Passionist Religious. 

You help the Passionist Missionaries preach Jesus Christ Crucified in 
mission lands. For your charity you will receive the same spiritual 
benefits that are attached to membership in the Passionist Mass Associ- 
ation, except that benefits in Passionist Associates are limited to one 
year from the date the new member is enrolled. A Membership Card 
will be sent for each individual enrollment. 








PASSIONIST ASSOCIATES The Living and the Dead may 
be enrolled. Fill in coupon 
OFFERING FOR EACH NAME ENROLLED $1.00 


and mail with offering 


The sift of gifts “"sz="~ 


BENEFITS 


Holy Mass every day 
Deceased Members 15 High Masses yearly 





od Holy Mass every day 
Living Members 15 High Masses yearly 
Requiem Mass is offered and Office for the Dead recited by 
the entire Religious Community the first day of each month 
in every Passionist M tery, High Mass of Requiem and 
Office for the Dead during the octave of All Souls for De- 
ceased Members. 
Living and Deceased Benefactors are remembered daily in 
Masses and Prayers of 2,000 Passionist Religious. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERSHIP OFFERING 
For each name enrolled ($1.00 monthly) $5.00 
PERPETUAL FAMILY MEMBERSHIP 


(Husband, wife, sons and daughters 
—living and dead) 





($5.00 monthly) $25.00 
(Mother, father, sisters, and brothers 
—living and dead) 
The Living and the Dead may be enrolled. Fill in and mail — — 


Benefactors Society, 























the coupon to P. O. Box 41 or to nearest Passionist Monastery. <> ogrmtetely rpetual Benefactor of the Passiomist Congregation end shavex in the 

ic ini. liaise as lines iain atin -diandin, elie lati dealin dilate Cain ales aes WHILE Livinc: One Holy Mass every day. A High Mass ix every Passionist Monastery on 

| PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, | 

| P. O. Box 41, Union City, N. J. | 

| Er i MINI OF anna scetsccavinicnsvenionssiectasnstasnnies | “ Fy Sep a 

| a cs cain snus cp pi bnapesumbnaoeassiansadbsecvacocesniaceaciaé | - doy t oa helighonsi Ganlineesity as tae bea of 

evere month in every Pe Moanasier ot Reaniem and Office fer 

as Passionist Associate ($1.00) 0 Dead CE Living the Dead drying te 1s are recited deity By she 
as a Passionist Benefactor ($5.00) [] Dead 0D Living el -aayiete te ae i wr ony living and deceased Bencjactors 

| as Perpetual Family Membership ($25.00) | 

| Enrolled by | 

| og EE Rao OTT pe UL oe | 

| City or Town State.. 

| (Mark name enrolled with x living or dead) | F or each Perpetual Membership this beautifully 

Sadie -Auitiac Sadek’ selec BOND ain: Ghuinih Mhciaip vada’ agulcay aiden ddeiieh elena’ setae amit: ai enamaal illuminated certificate, properly inscribed. 
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_ WHY YOU NEED NOT 
FAR THE FUTURE! 


HOW TO FIND HAPPINESS, CONTENTMENT, AND A PEACEFUL WAY OF LIFE 


'O SEARCH for peace, we must begin with our- 
selves—and most of us are confused and unhappy 
people. We have come very far from God; our wor- 
Pin of science and other false gods has turned us 
away from the true Faith; the way to a better world 
for all through “modern” thought has ended in 
hatred, fear and misery. We struggle with the dis- 


tion can come only from renewed contact with the 
surging reservoir of energy and faith within our- 
selves. “Peace of Soul” brilliantly lights our way, 
shows us anew the laws of nature and of Grace, the 
true answer to war, sin, guilt . . . the divine way to 
personal, mystical triumph of soul. 


GEE 


Perhaps no other book you will ever read will have 
as immediate and lasting an effect on your life and 
happiness as “Peace of Soul.” Already, more than 
200,000 copies have been bought and thousands more 
are sold each week. The publisher's regular retail 
edition is priced at $3.00; however, if you would like 
to have your own copy free, read below how you may 
obtain one as a Membershih Gift when you join the 
Family Reading Club—and how at the same time, you 
will also receive a free copy of the second book 
described below. 


order in our unquiet souls; we 
do not enjoy the visible, beau- 
tiful things of this world... 
instead, we torture our souls 
with the invisible frustrations 
in our personalities. 

Msgr. Sheen’s great work 
tells us what we have forgot- 
ten: that man's inner conflicts 
are resolved through God's 
Jove only. And that our salva- 
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WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT PEACE OF SOUL” 


“The average reader who really cares about 
coming to grips with himself and with God will 
discover here a technique and method which 
he can apply to suit his own personality.” 
—Levisville Courier-Jovtnel 


“Ie is of excellent quality, dealiog in a broad 
and intelligent style with great questions that 
are being examined today. Columbus Citizen 


“Monsignor Sheen is a spiritual guide with a 
rare gift for influencing souls.” -Telede Blade 
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AMILY READING CLUB 


-E of SOUL 


FULTON J. SHEEN 
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BOOKS FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY AT BIG SAVINGS 
y= you are invited to cones, both of the wonderful new books 

shown here as your FREE MEMBERSHIP GIFT BOOKS when 
avs join. us Family Eoodio Club. 

E CLUB OPERATES. The Family Reading Club was 
prance My ro > and distribute books for the whole family—books 
pe «ve are worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without being 

bjectionable in any way. Each month publishers are invited to 
ubmit books they balieve will meet the Family Reading Club stand- 
onde. Our Board of Editors then selects the book it can recommend 
most enthusiastically to members. 
member ied ny family can read—books to be read with pleasure 
and retaine our home library with pride. 
WHAT MEMBER: SHIP MEANS TO YOU. There is no charge for 
membership in the Family Reading Club Sepene the cost of the 
books themselves. You pay only $1.89 eac on postage and 
handling) for the books you purchase after reading the book review 
which oe come to your home each month. It is not necessary to 
urchase a book every month—only four each year. 

REE BONUS BOOKS. The Club distributes a ‘‘Bonus’’ Book free 
for each four selections you take, and you can build up a fine library 
this way at no extra expense. The purchase of Club books for only 
$1.89 each—instead of publishers’ prices of $2.50 to $4.00— 
saves you 25% to P iA ne book dollars. And when the value 
of the free Bonus Boo! cs of ured in, you actually save up to 50%! 
SEND NO Bonus Books sf AIL COUPON. If you believe in a 
book club which will appeal to the finest instincts of your peas. 
let us poate you to the Family Reading Club by sending 
both of the books shown here as your membership Gift Books! oat 
mail the coupon today. However, as this unusual offer may be 
withdrawn at any time, we urge you to mail the coupon NOW! 
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@ Mail Coupon Now! 


BOTH FREE 
WITH MEMBERSHIP 
PEACE OF SOUL and 


THE ENDURING HILLS 
Reading Ciub, Dept 9-SI 
New York 


the 
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ALSO FREE 


WITH MEMBERSHIP 


THE ENDURING HILLS 


By Janice Holt Giles 
Family : 


Mine 


two books listed above as m 
t Books, and enroll me as a member of #8 
ng Club. Each month you will send 8 
the Club’s forthcoming selection— 8 
pt or reject as I choose. There are no § 
r fees—only the requirement that IB 
f four selections during the coming 8 
ginning with the current Club selec- 8 
each, plus postage and handling. 8 
ill receive a free Bonus Book with 8 
selections I accept. 


free These are books which every 


$1 8 
| 


The inspiring story of a 
southern-Kentucky farm 
boy and his struggle to 
“break away” from the 
humdrum existence that 
had been his family's lot 
for many generations. Pub- 
lished at $3.00, you may 
have your copy, plus a 
copy of “Peace of Soul” 
as your Membership Gifts! 


ada: 105 Bond St.. hose Fy Micaais . 
1 onlv.in the U.S.A. and Canada 
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